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In  New  York  City,  over  12  million  square  feet  of  new  office  space  in  build¬ 
ings  like  this  one  at  485  Lexington  Avenue. 


10  DYNAMIC  YEARS  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION... 
by  Robert  H.  Byrne 

CROSS  &  BROWN  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  New  York  tion  and  the  renting  policies  and  problems 
City,  the  city  of  skyscrapers,  has  seen  a  which  owners  and  their  renting  agents  have 
decade  of  new  office  building  construction  met  and  resolved. 

which  made  a  timid  and  faltering  start  in  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  World 
1946  and  within  the  past  several  years  has  War  II,  the  real  estate  picture  in  New  York 
gained  impressive  momentum.  I  would  like  City  was  static,  confused  and  contradictory, 
to  confine  this  discussion  to  some  observa-  Rent  control,  which  froze  the  level  of  busi- 
tions  on  this  decade  of  new  office  construe-  [continued  on  page  235] 
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I'o  see  how  this  2 1 -story  building  plus  2-story  taxpayer  met  the  challenge, 
turn  the  page. 


WHAT  HAS  IT  DONE  TO  THE  OLDER  BUILDINGS? 


by  Norman  Tishman 

PRESIDENT,  TISHMAN  REALTY  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manhattan  has  received  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  new  office  space  built  in  the  past 
decade  because  more  than  go  percent  of 
the  nation’s  largest  corporations  maintain 
their  headquarters  here.  However,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  fast-growing  American  business  has 
also  been  felt  in  many  other  major  cities 


of  the  nation.  New  office  buildings  have 
sprung  up  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  Houston, 
Denver,  Philadelphia  and  in  Los  Angeles. 

These  new  office  buildings,  with  all  their 
surface  appeal  and  glamor,  are  actually 
new  and  efficient  instruments  for  business. 
The  introduction  of  air  conditioning,  high- 
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A  new  21-story  unit  was  built  on  foundation  of 
the  taxpayer  and  joined  to  the  building  at  each 
floor  level  (compare  with  photo  on  preceding 
page  no.  227).  Elevators  in  the  old  building  serve 
new  addition. 

speed  automatic  elevators,  better  lighting, 
greater  window  area,  narrower  and  fewer 
columns,  thinner  walls,  improved  acousti¬ 
cal  treatment,  custom-tailored  office  lay¬ 
out  and  many  other  advances  in  materials 
and  design  were  no  accidents.  They  re¬ 
sulted  chiefly  from  the  recognition  that 
good  functional  offices  are  as  vital  to  the 
success  of  a  company  as  the  efficiency  of  its 
purchasing,  research,  production,  promo¬ 
tion,  personnel,  sales  and  distribution  de¬ 
partments. 

Companies  which  moved  into  the  first 
post  war  and  first  fully  air-conditioned 
office  building  in  New  York  City— the  22- 
story  structure  our  company  erected  in 
1947  at  445  Park  Ave.— quickly  found  that 


properly  selected  office  space  can  produce 
results  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual 
cost— in  increased  productivity  and  profits. 

As  this  new  element  in  the  office  rental 
situation  became  more  apparent,  owners 
and  managers  of  older  Manhattan  office 
buildings  faced  a  difficult  situation.  They 
couldn’t  compete  with  the  new,  modern 
type  of  structures  because  they  were  hope¬ 
lessly  outclassed.  They  could  no  more  ex¬ 
pect  their  buildings  to  compare  with  the 
new  ones  than  they  could  expect  a  1948 
automobile  to  match  a  1955  automobile. 

But  unless  they  did  something,  they 
would  no  doubt  see  the  value  and  renta¬ 
bility  of  their  properties  decline  and  their 
investments  jeopardized. 

As  a  result,  they  did  the  next  best  thing. 
They  attempted  to  introduce  as  many  of 
the  modern  innovations  into  their  struc¬ 
tures  as  would  be  practical  and  economical 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  build¬ 
ing  and  thereby  give  it  a  greater  accepta¬ 
bility  and  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Immediately,  the  new  password  became 
“modernization.” 

That  modernization  is  proving  effective 
is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  office  vacancy 
rate  in  Manhattan  in  a  survey  made  by  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  in  May  of 
1955  was  barely  1.3  percent,  despite  the 
fact  that  more  than  twelve  million  square 
feet  of  new  office  space  has  been  built  since 
1947,  and  the  market  for  modernized  prop¬ 
erties  continues  strong  and  rising. 

Because  the  experience  of  each  company 
in  any  modernization  operation  is  bound 
to  be  different  as  a  result  of  the  difference, 
among  other  things,  in  properties,  loca¬ 
tions,  conditions,  financing  and  architec¬ 
ture  involved,  I  think  it  might  be  of  some 
practical  interest  to  outline  how  our  com¬ 
pany  successfully  met  three  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  modernization  problems. 


Modernizing  the  Older  Offices 
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Increasing  and  modernizing  (right)  rentable  area  on  each  floor  attracted 
larger  space  users  who  signed  long-term  leases  which  enabled  the  manager 
to  arrange  refinancing  for  the  building  and  so  recover  cash  expenditures. 


But  before  I  do  that,  let  me  return  by 
way  of  emphasis  to  the  analogy  of  modern 
versus  older  motor  cars.  In  our  older  auto¬ 
mobile  we  can  provide  a  new  engine,  new 
upholstery,  new  paint  job,  etc.,  but  the 
body  itself  has  certain  lines  and  propor¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  changed.  Likewise, 
a  new  building  has  better  space  utilization 
and  an  appeal  to  larger  tenants  which  can¬ 
not  be  matched  in  the  older  building. 

However,  there  are  certain  things  that 
can  be  done  to  bring  the  old  nearer  to  the 
new.  Just  as  we  can  give  an  older  car  a  new 
engine,  new  upholstery,  new  paint  job,  so 
in  an  older  building,  we  can  put  in  an  air- 
conditioning  system,  hung  ceilings  and 
modern  fixtures.  And  we  can  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  to  be  reflected  in  rent  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  highly  competitive  with  rentals 
in  new  buildings. 

A  CASE  OF  AIR  CONDITIONING 

In  one  building,  we  had  a  tenant  whose 
lease  was  expiring  and  who  occupied 
110,000  square  feet  of  space  on  12  floors. 


representing  approximately  half  of  the 
rentable  area  in  the  building.  In  our  re¬ 
newal  discussions  with  this  tenant,  he 
recited  to  us  the  competition  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  but  was  also  extremely  price  con¬ 
scious.  He  wanted  all  the  benefits  of 
up-to-date  air  conditioning,  hung  ceilings, 
fluorescent  fixtures,  etc.,  but  also  had  a 
limited  rent  budget  from  which  to  pay  for 
such  improvements. 

We  advised  this  tenant  that  we  could  air 
condition  the  space  and,  with  his  coopera¬ 
tion,  could  perform  the  work  without  dis¬ 
rupting  his  normal  office  operation— a  very 
important  factor  in  modernizing  for  exist¬ 
ing  tenants.  Such  an  alteration  for  so  large 
a  tenant  of  course  requires  considerable 
planning  and  near-perfect  coordination  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant. 

Obviously,  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  install  ducts  and  electric  wiring 
above  the  heads  of  employees  at  work,  and 
so  we  advised  the  tenant  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  work  on  one  complete 
floor  at  a  time.  A  novel  scheme  was  devised 
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whereby  we  were  able  to  make  available 
one  complete  floor  in  which  we  installed 
ducts,  wiring,  acoustic  ceilings,  some  par¬ 
titioning,  and  so  on.  This  floor,  after  be¬ 
ing  modernized,  was  then  used  as  a  so-called 
“swing  floor”  to  whi.jh  the  tenant  would 
move  one  of  its  departments  from  an  exist¬ 
ing  floor,  which  would  then  be  modern¬ 
ized. 

We  assured  the  tenant  that  each  floor  so 
vacated  w'ould  be  completed  within  three 
weeks  (15  working  days),  including  all  the 
necessary  modernization,  partition  changes 
arranged  for  in  advance  by  the  tenant,  and 
painting.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the 
tenant  would  have  one  additional  week  in 
which  to  move  his  department  from  the 
swing-floor  back  to  the  original  floor,  by 
this  time  modernized,  and  then  move  down 
to  the  swing-floor  the  department  occupy¬ 
ing  the  next  floor  to  be  treated.  This  pro¬ 


cedure  was  followed  until  all  twelve  floors 
were  completed. 

The  new  air  conditioning  system  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  700  hp  Westinghouse  steam 
turbine  and  a  Carrier  centrifugal  compres¬ 
sor  capable  of  developing  585  tons  of  re¬ 
frigeration.  This  equipment  was  installed 
in  the  basement  and  a  cooling  tower  was 
installed  on  a  24th  floor  setback,  A  perma¬ 
nent  vault  was  cut  into  the  sidewalk  to 
allow  for  rigging  of  the  equipment  to  the 
basement  and  for  the  removal  or  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  equipment  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  turbine  and  compres¬ 
sor,  two  75  hp  condenser  water  pumps,  two 
50  hp  secondary  chilled  water  pumps  and 
two  20  hp  primary  chilled  water  pumps 
were  installed  in  the  basement.  Only  one 
set  of  pumps  was  ever  necessary  at  any  one  f 
time,  but  a  duplicate  set  was  installed  to  t 
act  as  a  stand-by  in  each  case.  [ 


Typical  corridor  space  before  (left)  and  after  (right)  modernizing.  New 
acoustical  tile  ceiling  with  recessed  fluorescent  fixtures  does  not  need 
plaster  base,  is  formed  by  light  metal  frames  of  T-shaped  bars  on  which 
the  panels  rest. 


Modernizing  the  Older  Offices 

Probably  the  most  unique  part  of  the 
air  conditioning  installation  was  the  pip¬ 
ing.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  an  existing 
building  a  space  of  sufficient  size  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  of  the  piping  that  a  585-ton 
unit  of  air  conditioning  requires.  We  found 
that  we  could  use  the  existing  fire  tower 
court  as  a  shaftway,  and  we  installed  two 
10-inch  condenser  water  lines  to  the  24th 
floor  cooling  tower,  two  6-inch  chilled 
water  lines  to  the  20th  floor,  plus  the  steam 
and  return  lines  and  electrical  conduits. 
All  piping  in  the  shaftway  was  welded,  and 
to  carry  the  load  of  the  ten-inch  lines  a 
concrete  foundation  was  installed  in  the 
basement  along  with  steel  supports  which 
were  designed  to  carry  this  deal  load  of  ap¬ 
proximately  40  tons. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  stated  that 
we  installed  our  6-inch  chilled  water  lines 
to  the  20th  floor,  even  though  the  particu¬ 
lar  tenant  for  whom  this  work  was  being 
performed  only  occupied  the  first  twelve 
floors.  We  decided  to  install  chilled  water 
to  approximately  eight  additional  floors  in 
the  hope  that  we  might  sell  air  condition¬ 
ing  at  a  substantial  profit,  to  the  tenant 
occupying  those  eight  floors,  without  any 
additional  operating  expense.  Incidentally, 

I  the  very  first  summer  after  completion  of 
I  the  installation  happened  to  be  a  scorcher, 
and  our  hope  of  selling  eight  more  floors  of 
i  air  conditioning  was  fully  realized. 

In  this  type  of  modernization,  you  can 
'  see  that  we  saved  a  price-conscious  tenant 
I  from  going  to  a  new  building  and  vacating 
110,000  square  feet  of  space.  At  the  same 
time  we  received  a  substantial  rental  in¬ 
crease  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  pay  for  the 
I  air  conditioning  installation  which  now  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  building.  Such  an 
improvement  prevented  the  property  from 
slipping  into  obsolescence  and  possibly  be¬ 
coming  a  third-rate  building.  We  not  only 


_ ^ 

maintained  the  character  of  the  structure 
but  improved  it  and  retained  a  triple  “A” 
tenant. 

UPGRADING  TO  ATTRACT  NEW 
TENANTS 

In  another  modernization  project,  a 
slightly  different  problem  confronted  us— 
one  that  involved  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  neighborhood  and  the  need  for  up¬ 
grading  a  building  to  attract  a  different 
type  of  tenancy. 

We  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  own 
a  light-manufacturing  type  of  building  in 
the  newly  developed  textile  area  on  the 
West  Side  around  40th  Street.  This  build¬ 
ing  had  been  occupied  for  many  years  by 
loft-type  tenants  who  did  tremendous 
amounts  of  shipping  and  paid  rentals  of 
approximately  $1.50  per  square  foot.  The 
building  was  sprinklered  and  had  very 
high  ceilings— 12  to  14  feet. 

Inasmuch  as  we  in  New  York  are  the 
only  ones  plagued  by  commercial  rent  con¬ 
trol,  I  won’t  bore  you  with  the  many  gyra¬ 
tions  through  which  we  had  to  go  to  obtain 
full  floor  occupancy  in  this  building  in 
order  to  attract  some  of  the  finer  office-type 
tenants  looking  for  space  in  the  area. 

While  the  negotiations  were  under  way 
to  remove  the  existing  tenants,  no  working 
time  was  wasted.  We  brought  in  additional 
electrical  capacity  for  the  air  conditioning 
we  intended  to  place  on  each  floor  and  we 
modernized  our  lobby,  installing  egg-crate 
ceilings,  recess  fluorescent  fixtures,  hercu- 
lite  doors,  and  so  on.  Inasmuch  as  our 
building  extended  through  the  block  from 
42nd  to  41st  Street,  we  made  an  arcade  out 
of  the  lobby  by  creating  a  connecting  lobby 
entrance  out  of  what  had  been  a  rear  serv¬ 
ice  entrance.  Instead  of  undertaking  the 
very  expensive  task  of  installing  complete 
new  elevators,  we  found  that  the  elevator 
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equipment  was  more  than  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  building  when  con¬ 
verted  to  office  use.  So  we  modernized  the 
existing  cabs  by  placing  a  vinyl  fabric  fac¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  and  installing  a  new  ceiling 
and  fluorescent  cove  lighting  in  each  cab. 
We  also  changed  and  modernized  the 
ground  floor  elevator  entrances.  By  the 
time  the  main  lobby  improvement  was  com¬ 
pleted,  we  secured  occupancy  of  several  of 
the  upper  floors. 

In  order  to  help  sell  the  space  to  tenants 
(who  somehow  can  never  visualize  what 
can  actually  be  done  with  old  space),  we 
set  up,  in  a  room  in  our  own  office,  a  sample 
hung  ceiling  with  recessed  fixtures  and  par¬ 
titioning  so  they  could  actually  see  what 
we  were  going  to  provide.  With  this  visual 
selling  aid,  we  were  able  to  negotiate  leases 
for  a  long  term  of  years  with  new  office 
tenants  attracted  to  the  new  textile  district. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  up-grading  oper¬ 
ation  still  more,  we  decided  that  instead 
of  putting  in  a  central  air  conditioning 
plant  for  the  entire  building,  we  would  in¬ 
stall  package-type  units  on  each  floor.  In 
this  way,  we  could  size  the  unit  to  the 
square  foot  requirements  of  the  tenant  and 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  using  air  condi¬ 
tioning  operating  engineers,  as  required 
by  regulation  in  New  York. 

It  was  merely  necessary  to  utilize  one 
window  in  the  tenant’s  space  for  fresh  air, 
connect  our  duct  work  to  it  and  locate  the 
ducts  in  our  high  ceilings.  We  find  that  the 
high  ceilings  of  older  buildings  are  an  as¬ 
set  in  air  conditioning  work,  for  they  can 
easily  carry  all  ducts  and  electrical  wiring 
and  fixtures. 

Working  with  one  of  our  acoustical  ceil¬ 
ing  contractors,  we  developed  a  novel 
method  whereby  we  no  longer  needed  a 
wire  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  to  which  to 
attach  our  acoustical  tile.  Instead,  we  in¬ 


stalled  simple  light  metal  frames  of  T-shape 
bars  on  which  could  rest  fiberglass  panels, 
measuring  about  12  by  24  inches  each,  to 
form  the  ceiling.  This  ceiling  is  extremely 
light  in  weight  and  can  be  removed  by 
hand  at  any  time  a  future  air  conditioning 
duct  change  or  wiring  change  is  required. 

With  an  electrical  fixture  contractor,  we 
developed  a  standard  type  of  recessed 
fluorescent  fixture  which  could  rest  on  the 
T-shape-bar-frame  and  would  be  flush  with 
the  new  ceiling.  The  open  part  of  the  fix¬ 
ture,  which  is  flush  with  the  ceiling,  is 
covered  with  a  flexible,  translucent,  cor¬ 
rugated  plastic  diffuser  which  rolls  back 
very  much  like  a  shade,  to  give  easy  access 
for  the  replacement  of  fluorescent  tubes. 
It  is  not  only  very  attractive  and  functional 
but  also  inexpensive  as  well. 

You  are  undoubtedly  interested  in  what 
all  this  cost.  Remember,  I  said  that  we 
originally  had  a  light-manufacturing  type 
of  tenant  paying  approximately  $1.50  per 
square  foot.  Our  new  office  tenant  is  now 
paying  $4  per  square  foot— an  increase  of 
$2.50  per  square  foot.  Our  cost  to  modern¬ 
ize  the  space,  to  take  care  of  the  tenant’s 
requirement— including  air  conditioning- 
varied  from  $4  to  $5  per  square  foot.  You 
can  see  that  we  were  able  to  recoup  our 
investment  by  increased  rents  in  two  years 
or  less.  During  this  period,  our  labor,  taxes 
and  operating  costs  did  not  increase  over 
that  of  other  buildings  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  the  value  of  our  building  in¬ 
creased  substantially  due  to  full  occupancy, 
higher  rents  and  permanent  improvements 
to  the  structure. 

To  add  a  little  icing  to  the  cake,  we  also 
found  that  we  could  capitalize  the  im¬ 
proved  income  and  refinance  the  property 
with  a  substantially  increased  mortgage, 
thereby  accelerating  the  return  of  our  dol¬ 
lar  expenditures  for  the  improvement. 


Modernizing  the  Older  Offices 
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1  he  high  ceilings  of  older  buildings  are  an  asset  in  air  conditioning  work, 
will  easily  carry  ducts  and  wiring.  New  finish  ceiling  adds  to  smart  styling 

of  the  space. 


HERE’S  ANOTHER  UPGRADING 

I 

I  might  briefly  mention  the  building 
whose  history  has  been  detailed  by  the 
photographs  reproduced  in  this  article.  This 
modernization  we  were  able  to  complete  as 
a  result  of  a  change  of  neighborhood. 

In  this  instance,  we  purchased  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  occupied  6,000  square  feet  of 
ground  floor  area,  only  about  two-thirds  of 
which  had  been  developed  above  the  third 
floor  with  a  21 -story  office  building.  The 
I  other  section  had  built  upon  it  a  two-story 
taxpayer  containing  only  stores. 

The  21 -story  office  building  was 
equipped  with  five  elevators  and  good  lava¬ 
tory  facilities  on  each  floor.  We  found  that 
the  foundations  and  steel  work  in  the  two- 
story  taxpayer  were  of  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  a  new  21 -story  wing,  which  could  be 
joined  to  the  existing  office  building  at 
each  floor  level. 


This  was  an  extremely  profitable  mod¬ 
ernization  because  the  existing  building 
was  sufficiently  elevatored  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  space  on  each  floor,  and  we 
were  able  to  take  care  of  the  additional 
lavatory  needs  by  using  one  floor  for  male 
employees  and  the  next  floor  for  female 
employees,  since  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  for  both  on  each  floor. 

By  increasing  the  rentable  area  on  each 
floor  with  the  addition  of  this  new  wing, 
we  were  able  to  attract  larger  space  users 
who  were  willing  to  sign  long-term  leases. 
This,  in  turn,  enabled  us  to  refinance  the 
building  on  better  terms  and  to  repay  our¬ 
selves  for  our  cash  expenditures. 

Again,  I  stress  the  point  that  with  such 
a  modernization  program  you  may  not  at¬ 
tract  the  very  large  space  users  who  are 
only  interested  in  new  buildings  which 
offer  complete  utilization  of  space;  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  accommodate  the  more  price- 
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conscious  tenant  who  is  still  looking  for 
reasonably  modern  space  attractively  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  use  and  attractively  priced. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  you  will  im¬ 
prove  your  property  and  extend  the  life 
of  your  older  building  for  a  great  many 
years. 

NOW’S  THE  TIME 

Althougli  our  company  has  just  started 
demolition  work  in  preparation  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  38-story  air-conditioned 
office  building  at  666  Fifth  Avenue,  just 
north  of  Rockefeller  Center  here  in  New 
York  City,  which  will  contain  more  than 
one  million  net  square  feet  of  rentable 
office  space,  and  despite  the  fact  that  con¬ 
struction  of  new  office  space  continues  at 
a  steady  pace,  I  believe  the  field  for  mod¬ 
ernization  of  older  buildings  will  provide 
profitable  opportunities  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

In  fact,  never  has  there  been  so  much 
modernization  activity  as  there  is  at  this 
time.  According  to  a  recent  survey,  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  out  of  ten  building 
owners  and  managers  are  planning  mod¬ 
ernization  projects  during  the  coming 
year.  These  will  range  from  modest 
operations  of  $1,000  or  so,  to  major  recon¬ 
struction  programs  running  into  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

Of  course,  modernization  in  itself  is  no 
insurance  of  profit.  In  any  such  undertak¬ 
ing,  a  careful  consideration  of  costs  versus 
potential  return  is  a  prime  necessity.  A 
study  of  the  entire  picture  as  it  affects  each 
particular  property  should  be  made  to  gain 
some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  risk 
involved.  No  situation  is  foolproof;  we 
must  not  let  ourselves  be  led  astray  by  the 
successful  experience  of  others.  We  still 
live  in  a  profit  and  loss  economy  and  must 
be  guided  accordingly. 


However,  with  capital  spending  by  busi¬ 
ness  firms  expected  to  hit  an  estimated  $28 
billion  for  1955,  a  4  percent  rise  over 
1954,  and  only  1  percent  below  the  all- 
time  record  of  1953,  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  those  businesses  responsible  for  distrib¬ 
uting,  financing,  promoting  and  selling  the 
products  of  industry  will  continue  their 
phenomenal  post  war  growth  and  continue 
to  demand  more  and  more  well -designed, 
functional  office  space. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  reports  that  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1955,  7,546  companies 
went  out  of  business  but  a  record  of  96,233 
new  corporations  were  formed  in  the 
United  States— 2,3  percent  more  than  in 
the  previous  peak  year  of  1946,  and  a 
whopping  26  percent  more  than  in  1954. 

Clearly,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  time  of  unusual 
opportunity  for  real  estate  investors.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  political  developments,  the 
long-range  potentialities  of  the  nation  are 
only  now  beginning  to  be  comprehended  ' 
in  their  full  significance. 

The  growing  trend  toward  specialization 
and  automation,  new  products,  new  inven¬ 
tions,  new  businesses,  new  services  and 
even  new  technologies,  as  well  as  a  birth 
rate  which  has  added  more  than  3!/^  mil¬ 
lion  persons  per  year  to  our  population  for 
eight  successive  years,  should  without  ques¬ 
tion  propel  our  economy  to  progressively 
higher  levels. 

In  this  new  era,  we  in  the  real  estate  in¬ 
dustry  will  not  only  have  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  but  also  for  service.  For 
the  burden  of  providing  the  office  facilities 
for  the  nation’s  future  economic  expansion 
—whether  by  new  construction  or  moderni¬ 
zation  of  the  old— will  rest  upon  us,  upon 
our  initiative,  our  resourcefulness,  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  our  desire  to  serve  our  com¬ 
munities. 
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[continued  i  rom  page  226] 
ness  rentals  and  to  all  practical  purposes 
the  occupancy  of  tenants,  was  a  state  law. 
The  entire  available  office  area  was  fully 
occupied  and  bulging  at  the  seams. 

The  effects  of  the  restrictions  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  Office  of  Price  Con¬ 
trol  lingered  well  after  the  expiration  of 
these  agencies  in  the  fall  of  1945  and  made 
the  securing  of  permits  for  new  construc¬ 
tion  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times 
and  a  rather  vivid  recollection  of  the  real 
estate  blight  of  the  thirties,  mortgage 


money  was  tight  and  investors  over  cau¬ 
tious  and  nervous. 

Despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  volume,  the  cit/’s  office  accommoda¬ 
tions  had  remained,  with  the  exception  of 
Rockefeller  Center,  at  almost  a  complete 
standstill  since  the  early  nineteen  thirties. 
The  period  1940  to  1946,  in  particular,  had 
been  one  of  stagnation  and  complete  col¬ 
lapse  in  the  field  of  new  construction. 

The  general  feeling  in  and  out  of  realty 
circles  in  1946  seemed  to  reflect  a  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  sharply  higher  costs 
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entailed  as  well  as  an  expectation  that  the 
end  of  the  war’s  activities  would  find  a  sub¬ 
stantial  exodus  of  governmental  occupancy 
which  might  \vell  create  vacancies  that 
would  not  readily  be  absorbed. 

Despite  these  misgivings,  a  new  22-story 
blockfront  office  building,  445  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  was  started  in  that  year  for  occupancy 
in  1947. 

Sponsored  and  erected  by  the  Tishman 
Realty  Company,  445  Park  Avenue  with 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square 
feet  for  office  use,  was  the  one  and  only 
building  with  space  for  rent  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1947.  Needless  to  say,  this  build¬ 
ing  later  to  be  knowm  as  the  Universal 
Pictures  Building,  was  favorably  rented 
even  though  building  costs  were  high  and 
the  rental  rates  quoted  w'ere  well  above 
the  frozen  rates  of  the  older  properties. 

Not  only  was  it  the  first  new  office  build¬ 
ing  with  space  for  rent  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  but  I  believe  it  was  also  the  first 
fully  air  conditioned,  multi-tenant  office 
building  in  New  York  City.  Many  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  in  1946  were  a  bit  skepti¬ 
cal  on  the  subject  of  air  conditioning. 

The  next  pioneer  in  the  new  construc¬ 
tion  field  was  the  firm  of  Uris  Brothers, 
owners  and  builders.  Their  first  post-war 
office  venture  was  505  Park  Avenue,  a  21- 
story  corner  office  building  w'ith  a  total 
rentable  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  square  feet,  also  fully  air  condi¬ 
tioned.  This  structure  was  the  only  office 
building  with  over  one  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  to  be  completed  in  1948. 

For  the  three-year  period  1947  through 
1949,  the  grand  total  of  rentable  space  in 
five  new  office  structures  was  somewhat 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand  square  feet 
—a  gain  of  an  approximate  I/2  of  one  per¬ 
cent  in  office  facilities  for  an  over-crowded 
city. 


THE  NEW  LOOK  IN  LEASING 

The  problems  of  the  renting  campaign 
of  505  Park  Avenue,  to  which  I  had  been 
appointed  as  rental  manager,  might  offer 
some  insight  as  to  how  rental  procedures 
developed  for  the  new  office  buildings  that 
were  to  follow. 

The  initial  and  most  significant  decision 
resulting  from  many  discussions  with  the 
owners  was  that  a  major  tenant  for  the  en¬ 
tire  property  or  a  substantial  part  of  the 
property,  under  a  long-term  lease,  was  from 
every  standpoint  most  desirable.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  partitions  and  improvements, 
the  servicing  of  the  building  and  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  venture  could  all  be  more  readily 
and  advantageously  resolved  if  an  outstand¬ 
ing  major  tenant  or  several  large  tenants 
could  be  secured. 
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With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  one  of  merchandising  the  space  in 
a  way  to  appeal  to  important  corporations 
with  substantial  office  requirements.  The 
scope  of  the  inducements  decided  upon  in¬ 
cluded  year  around  air  conditioning; 
standard  office  cleaning  service;  reasonable 
standard  office  partitions;  lighting  fixtures, 
painting,  etc.;  a  moderate  and  fair  rental. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  new 
quarters  was  tremendous  at  the  time  and 
also  that  505  Park  Avenue  was  the  only 
major  office  building  being  built  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  1948,  the  realization  of  the 
owner’s  and  our  goal  was  neither  speedy 
nor  easy. 

There  were  many  submissions,  many 
prospects  and  negotiations  as  %vell  as  many 
disappointments  and  delays  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  tenant  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  After  many  anxious  weeks  and  some 
moments  of  indecision,  the  ideal  tenant 
appeared  and  a  lease  was  consummated. 
The  tenant  was  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Company  and  the  space  involved  all  the  2 1 
floors  above  the  street  floor  for  a  term  of 
21  years. 

A  great  deal  was  learned  both  by  the 
owners  and  ourselves  in  that  rental  cam¬ 
paign.  Subsequent  projects  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  have  brought  these 
owners’  total  of  new  post-war  office  con¬ 
struction  to  almost  three  million  square 
feet.  Our  relationship  as  their  rental  agent 
has  continued  on  their  New  York  City 
properties,  with  each  new  structure  an  im¬ 
provement  over  its  predecessor  and  the 
facilities  and  inducements  constantly  more 
attractive. 

Beginning  in  1950  and  continuing 
through  the  current  year,  there  have  been 
many  well-built  and  well-located  new  office 
structures  to  accommodate  the  expansion 
needs  of  this  city.  The  record  of  renting 


these  new  structures  has  been  one  of  uni¬ 
form  success.  One  or  two  outstanding 
examples  might  be  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Colgate  Palmolive  Building  just  re¬ 
cently  completed  at  300  Park  Avenue  was 
fully  rented  prior  to  the  appearance  of  steel 
above  ground.  Seventy-five  percent  of  its 
five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  feet  was 
rented  for  terms  of  21  years  or  longer  to 
four  nationally  known  corporations. 

The  Socony  Mobile  Building  now  under 
construction  on  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  42nd  to  41st  Streets,  Lexington  Avenue 
to  Third  Avenue,  will  have  an  office  area 
of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
stjuare  feet.  The  total  area  in  this  out¬ 
standing  structure  was  rented  almost  in  its 
entirety  by  one  man,  Peter  Ruffin  of  John 
W.  Galbreath  Co.,  to  tenants  of  the  caliber 
of  the  corporation  after  whom  the  building 
was  named,  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  the 
Air  Reduction  Co.,  a  division  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  and  others  of  equal 
prominence. 

WHERE  DO  THE  TENANTS 
COME  FROM? 

The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
“Where  do  all  the  tenants  come  from  to 
fill  all  these  new  structures,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  older  buildings  continue  to 
enjoy  such  a  high  level  of  occupancy?’’ 
Several  factors  help  to  supply  the  answer 
to  this  question.  First,  there  existed  a  need 
for  expansion  by  practically  every  office 
tenant  located  in  New  York  City  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  expansion 
requirements  in  many  instances  were  spec¬ 
tacular,  including  among  others  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  insurance,  advertising,  publishing  and 
banking  fields. 

New  lines  of  business  that  did  not  exist 
or  were  inconsequential  in  the  thirties, 
such  as  the  television  and  air  conditioning 
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industries,  the  liquor,  air  lines  and  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers,  became  large  and  im¬ 
portant  users  of  space. 

Also,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  available  space  in  the  city’s 
commercial  properties  by  national,  state 
and  city  government  activities.  As  an 
example,  the  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
is  a  major  occupant  of  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  a  building  widely  known  over  the 
years  for  the  commercial  shows  and  dis¬ 
plays  that  are  exhibited  there. 

And  lastly,  we  have  an  increase  in  work¬ 
ing  area  required  solely  to  handle  the  de¬ 
tails  of  governmental  reports  such  as  social 
security,  withholding  taxes,  corporation 
taxes  and  the  like. 

WHAT  ABOUT  DECENTRALIZATION? 

d'he  question  of  decentralization  is  fre¬ 
quently  discussed.  As  far  as  New  York  City 
is  concerned,  today’s  answer  seems  to  be  an 
unqualified  negative.  New  office  areas  in 
the  city  aggregate  seventeen  and  one  half 
million  square  feet;  in  the  suburbs,  about 
one  half  million  square  feet.  The  infer¬ 
ence  of  this  comparison  is  unescapable. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Carbon  Corporation  to  abandon  its  pro¬ 
jected  move  to  the  suburbs  and  to  house 
its  executive  and  general  offices  on  Park 
Avenue,  seems  to  have  discouraged  de¬ 
centralization  as  a  topic  of  real  estate  con¬ 
versation. 

WHAT  ABOUT  OVERBUILDING? 

The  $64,000  question  for  our  city,  as  it 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  for  many 
others,  is  this:  “Is  our  city  being  over¬ 
built?” 

There  have  been  many  and  varied  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  subject.  Real  estate  experts, 
mortgage  lenders,  bankers,  landlords  and 
tenants  alike  have  all  expressed  views  rang¬ 


ing  from  pessimistic  doubts  as  long  ago  as 
1951  to  an  optimistic  prediction  as  re¬ 
cently  as  this  past  month  that  New  York 
City  could  readily  absorb  another  ten  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  of  new  business  space. 

For  an  objective  answer  to  this  all- 
important  question,  I  know  of  no  better 
approach  than  that  of  A1  Smith’s  “Let’s 
look  at  the  record.” 

Fact  /.  Every  new  office  structure  in  New 
York  City  built  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II  has  been  favorably  and  fully 
rented  at  or  about  the  time  of  completion. 

Fact  2.  During  the  entire  period  of  new 
construction,  all  of  the  older  buildings  in 
every  district  of  the  city  have  enjoyed  an 
occupancy  level  of  close  to  100  percent. 

Fact  5.  The  total  new  construction  of  the 
present  decade  approximates  seventeen  and 
one  half  million  square  feet,  while  in  the 
decade  beginning  in  1923  there  was  a  total 
of  thirty  million  square  feet. 

Fact  4.  The  percentage  of  additional  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  city’s  office  require¬ 
ments  has  increased  slightly  less  than  20 
percent  while  employment  has  increased 
almost  70  percent  and  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  100  percent  since  the  year  1940. 

Fact  y.  The  very  large  segment  of  office 
tenants  whose  space  requirements  are  mod¬ 
erate  (several  hundred  to  several  thousand 
square  feet)  are  even  today  finding  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  find  available  new 
quarters  to  meet  their  expansion  needs. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  even 
when  it  is  conceded  that  the  recent  con-  j 
struction  has  satisfactorily  resolved  the  de¬ 
mands  of  many  important  business  enter¬ 
prises,  it  does  seem  evident  that  New  York 
City  today  is  not  overbuilt.  There  is  good 
reason  for  confidence  in  the  near  future  for 
the  success  of  additional  new  structures, 
well  located,  well  planned  and  reasonably 
priced. 


Careful  advance  planning  must  be  behmd  every  successful  project  in 
modernization.  And  this  applies  to  simple  jobs  as  well  as  those  requir¬ 
ing  large  outlay  of  funds.  In  this  suggestive  discussion,  the  author  is 
mostly  concerned  with  the  simpler,  non-constructional  type  of  plan. 

MODERNIZING  WITHOUT  CONSTRUCTION 

by  Alan  M.  Purling,  CPM 


Most  of  us  have  learned  that  current  devel¬ 
opments  in  building  modernization  stress 
the  need  for  planning  beforehand,  since 
haphazard  procedure  often  leads  to  costly 
changes  in  subsequent  alterations.  It  is  wise, 
before  installing  a  costly  lobby  for  eye  ap¬ 
peal  only,  to  give  consideration  to  its  func¬ 
tional  value,  or  perhaps  to  consider  first  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  boiler  plant,  the  wiring 
or  plumbing  systems  and  the  elevator  equip¬ 
ment.  It  has  become  the  policy  of  a  number 
of  management  firms  to  recommend  no 
changes  in  lobbies,  entrance  facades,  eleva¬ 
tors,  lighting  or  structural  design  until  the 
entire  building  has  been  carefully  analyzed 
and  all  proposed  changes  have  been  studied 
in  detail  and  related  to  a  master  plan  for 
the  future.  Mere  change  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  improvement,  and  it  is  the  im¬ 
provement  and  not  the  change  that  pays 
dividends. 

Every  projected  modernization  job  should 
include  a  study  of  the  result  of  alterations 
as  related  to  the  following  salient  factors: 
type  of  present  and  anticipated  occupancy; 
effect  upon  the  rental  structure;  operating 
efficiency,  before  and  after;  possibility  of 
increasing  rentable  area;  competition  of 

Alan  Purling  is  associated  with  the  firm  of  Lang, 
Weise  &  Celia,  in  Chicago.  This  article  is  based  on 
a  talk  Mr.  Purling  made  before  the  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


new  buildings;  increased  desirability  of  lo¬ 
cation;  prestige  obtained  by  modernization 
activity;  contribution  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  neighborhood. 

In  modernizing  the  planned  way,  20-  to 
30-year  old  buildings  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  standards  of  new  buildings  at  less  than 
half  the  average  square  foot  cost  of  new  con¬ 
struction.  A  master  plan  can  include  the  en¬ 
tire  scope  of  work  required  to  revitalize  a 
building  completely  in  the  principal  phases 
of  modernization:  lobby  and  entrance;  ele¬ 
vators;  upper  floors;  air  conditioning  and 
lighting;  building  exterior;  mechanical 
equipment.  But  careful  analysis  is  necessary 
to  determine  that  part  of  the  work  which 
will  be  most  effective  in  relation  to  available 
funds  as  a  start;  and  by  charting  a  definite 
course  in  this  manner,  any  portion  or  all  the 
improvement  can  be  made  within  a  sched¬ 
uled  period  of  time  and  as  funds  are  made 
available. 

Once  an  owner  has  become  convinced 
that  he  must  modernize  to  improve  his 
building’s  competitive  position,  and  man¬ 
agement  has  gained  his  complete  confidence 
in  the  master  plan,  he  will  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  money,  and  away  we  go.  We  then 
solicit  proposals  for  the  installation  of  new 
kitchen  and  bathroom  equipment  in  his 
apartment  building,  or  get  cost  figures  on 
converting  his  loft  building  for  office  occu- 
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pancy,  or  engage  the  services  of  competent 
air  conditioning  engineers,  architects  and 
elevator  manufacturers  to  make  his  office 
building  young  again. 

But  what  about  the  owner  who  believes, 
as  we  do,  that  modernization  of  older  build¬ 
ings  is  essential  for  survival,  but  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  does  not  have  the 
money  available  to  make  any  outstanding 
improvements  of  a  major  nature,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  age  of  the  building  is  unable  to 
secure  a  loan  for  the  purpose?  What  can  he 
do,  in  the  face  of  the  unconscionably  high 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  to  keep  his  par¬ 
ticular  building  in  a  competitive  position? 
To  him  we  recommend  modernization  with¬ 
out  construction. 

In  commenting  on  modernization  with¬ 
out  construction  I  will  refer  to  office  build¬ 
ings,  since  most  of  my  experience  has  been 
in  that  classification.  Modernization  of  ex¬ 
isting  tenant  or  public  areas  in  an  office 
building  need  not  include  costly  architec¬ 
tural  changes  to  accomplish  the  “new  look,” 
and  the  same  approach  can  apply  to  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  apartment  buildings.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  modernization  excluding  structural 
changes  can  be  effected  by  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  methods  and  can  include  one  or  all  of 
the  following:  decorating;  new  lighting; 
air  conditioning  (area  or  window  units); 
acoustical  treatment;  floor  covering,  re¬ 
arrangement  or  replacement  of  furniture; 
removable  partitions;  toning  up  the  eleva¬ 
tor  cabs;  interior  public  areas,  cleaning  ex¬ 
terior  facades. 

WHAT  DECORATING  CAN  DO 

It  is  amazing  what  can  be  done  with  deco¬ 
rating  alone.  Let’s  take  a  quick  look  at  an 
18-story  office  building  erected  in  1929,  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  manager  to 
grade  rentals  upward  as  a  result  of  contin¬ 
ued  increased  operating  costs. 


The  building  is  in  excellent  condition 
with  beautiful  lobby  appointments,  good 
elevator  service  with  reasonably  modern 
equipment,  handsome  cab  interiors,  clean 
corridors  with  typical  marble  wainscot,  and 
an  average  number  of  tenant  office  divisions 
on  every  floor.  The  owner  had  already  con¬ 
verted  the  building  to  alternating  current 
and  agreed  to  allow  tenants  to  install  air 
conditioning  by  use  of  area  units  in  the 
larger  spaces  and  approved  window  units  in 
the  smaller  areas.  Without  the  expenditure 
of  a  fantastic  sum  of  money  for  major 
changes,  there  was  little  that  could  be  done 
to  take  years  off  the  age  of  the  building.  Re¬ 
sistance  to  rent  increases  was  appreciably 
removed  by  a  new  schedule  of  decorating  to 
take  the  place  of  the  former  policy  of  stand¬ 
ardization  of  colors.  The  building  manager  1 
arranged  for  a  color  expert  to  confer  with 
the  tenants  entitled  to  decorating  and  color 
schemes  were  selected  and  approved.  Know¬ 
ing  the  building’s  limitations  in  advance, 
the  color  man  did  not  suggest  decorating  ^ 
which  resulted  in  additional  cost  to  the 
owner,  but  the  tenants  were  given  the  privi-  ' 
lege  of  participating  in  any  additional  cost, 
and  they  happily  did  so.  The  wash  rooms, 
stair  wells  and  corridors  were  re-lighted  and 
decorated  in  new  attractive  color  combina-  ) 
tions.  This  was  modernization  without  con¬ 
struction  and  enabled  the  manager  to  in¬ 
crease  rentals  as  much  as  15  per  cent  per 
square  foot  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
tenant. 

ACOUSTICAL  TILE 

The  value  of  acoustical  treatment  and 
floor  covering  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
modernization  without  construction.  Many 
new  types  of  prepainted  acoustical  tile  are 
available  today,  all  of  which  afford  high 
sound  absorption  and  add  to  the  appearance 
of  any  office,  lobby  or  public  area.  In  the  use 
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of  acoustical  tile,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  function  of  the  area  to  be  treated.  The 
requirements  of  a  main  floor  lobby,  corri¬ 
dors,  or  other  public  areas,  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  requirements  of  occupied 
premises.  In  general,  this  difference  resolves 
itself  into  two  primary  considerations,  archi¬ 
tectural  and  functional.  In  some  instances, 
surface  texture  and  appearance  are  the  fore¬ 
most  objectives,  while  in  other  areas  elimi¬ 
nation  of  noise  is  the  prime  factor.  In  the 
wide  range  of  acoustical  materials  available 
there  is  sufficient  flexibility  of  properties  to 
fulfill  most  combinations  of  architectural 
and  engineering  needs. 

Along  with  decorating  public  areas  such 
as  corridors,  the  replacement  of  hall  lan¬ 
terns  and  elevator  push  buttons  is  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  effective.  Many  new  designs  have 
been  made  available  and  are  easily  installed 
by  the  building  electrician. 

ELEVATOR  MODERNIZING 

Since  elevator  cabs,  the  lobby  and  the 
office  of  the  building  are  its  show  windows, 
attention  must  be  given  to  their  appearance 
in  any  modernization  program.  The  eleva¬ 
tor  cabs  are  important  factors  in  selling  the 
“merchandise”  within  the  impression  they 
leave  with  a  prospective  tenant  as  he  rides 
up  to  the  manager’s  office  will  be  apparent 
when  he  arrives  there. 

I  can  think  of  only  one  substitute  for  the 
replacement  of  old  elevator  cabs  and  that 
is  to  modernize  the  existing  ones.  There  are 
several  methods  of  doing  this,  ranging  from 
redecorating  at  a  cost  of  about  $100  to  com¬ 
plete  face  lifting  for  about  $800  per  cab. 
VVe  have  accomplished  both,  and  I  cite  for 
example  a  small  office  building  where  three 
small  cabs  were  merely  redecorated  in 
bright  two-tone  colors  and  new  attractive 
rubber  tile  flooring  was  installed,  for  a  total 
cost  of  $80  per  cab.  New  uniforms  were  pro- 
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vided  for  the  operators  at  $50  each,  and  the 
ceiling  and  walls  above  the  lobby  marble 
were  painted  in  handsome  color  combina¬ 
tions,  at  a  cost  of  $2 10.  The  manager  of  the 
building  immediately  noticed  less  resistance 
in  his  program  to  increase  rental  rates.  For 
a  total  cost  of  less  than  $600,  we  promoted 
an  atmosphere  of  progress  and  refinement 
that  was  reflected  in  the  tenants’  attitude 
toward  rent  increases  and  which  also  im¬ 
proved  the  tone  of  the  building. 

In  another  building  served  by  five  old- 
type  open  grille  elevators,  where  cab  re¬ 
placement  was  economically  impossible,  we 
performed  a  more  elaborate  face-lifting  job. 
Striated  panels  were  used  to  enclose  the  in¬ 
terior  three  sides  of  the  cabs,  new  combina¬ 
tion  light  and  fan  fixtures  were  installed  in 
the  cab’s  dome  and  a  new  rubber  tile  floor 
was  installed.  The  panels  were  decorated 
with  a  coat  of  white  paint  as  a  first  coat  and 
glazed  with  a  second  coat  of  tan  rubbed  off 
to  accent  the  crests  of  the  grooves,  thereby 
creating  a  rich  and  colorful  appearance.  The 
labor  and  materials  cost  to  install  the 
striated  panels  in  the  elevator  cab  was  about 
$1.40  per  square  foot,  of  which  26  cents  per 
square  foot  represented  the  cost  of  the 
panels.  The  entire  cost  of  modernizing  these 
cabs  was  less  than  $350  per  car. 

THE  POWER  OF  GOOD  LIGHTING 

America  has  become  illumination  con¬ 
scious,  due  in  part  to  many  years  of  cam¬ 
paigning  by  the  utility  companies  and  be¬ 
cause  of  functional  requirements  of  many 
types  of  new  tenants.  New  lighting  has, 
therefore,  opened  another  avenue  in  which 
we  can  modernize  without  construction.  We 
need  not  become  bewildered  by  the  fright¬ 
ening  technical  terms  of  the  lighting  ex¬ 
perts  who  confuse  us  with  their  talk  of 
“lumens,”  “reflective  factors,”  “luminaire 
efficiency,”  “zonal  output,”  “coefficients  of 
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utilization,”  “foot  lamberts,”  and  so  on. 
Good  lighting  is  simply  good  seeing.  Good 
seeing  is  a  combination  of  two  factors— ade¬ 
quate  intensity  of  light  and  freedom  from 
glare.  These  two  factors  are  well  known  by 
all  users  of  artificial  light,  and  since  inten¬ 
sity  can  only  be  accurately  measured  in  foot 
candles,  many  large  tenants  have  not  only 
become  familiar  with  the  term,  but  have 
equipped  themselves  with  foot  candle  light 
meters  and  now  take  regular  readings  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  certain  that  their  employees  are 
operating  under  good  lighting  conditions. 

Guaranteed  foot  candles  of  lighting  has 
become  a  lease  obligation  in  many  instances 
and  consequently  the  definition  of  the  term 
is  commonly  known  by  tenant  and  manager 
alike.  The  term  “freedom  from  glare”  needs 
no  explanation;  but  how  do  we  determine 
adequate  intensity? 

The  history  of  office  lighting  could  con¬ 
ceivably  begin  with  Charles  Dickens’  Christ¬ 
mas  story,  in  which  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  father  of  Tiny  Tim  making  en¬ 
tries  in  a  ledger  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  can¬ 
dle.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  candle 
such  as  this  is  used  in  modern  illuminating 
engineering  for  measuring  intensity  of 
light;  the  amount  of  light  given  off  by  a 
standard  candle  and  falling  upon  one  square 
foot  of  space  from  a  distance  of  one  foot 
constitutes  our  measuring  stick;  the  foot 
candle. 

Not  so  long  ago  35  foot  candles  at  desk 
level  was  considered  high  intensity  lighting 
for  most  tasks,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be 
so  considered  today  when  many  tenants  de¬ 
mand  a  minimum  of  50  foot  candles  of  light 
at  all  times  and  in  their  entire  demised 
premises.  I  recall  my  first  introduction  to 
the  shadow  box  in  General  Electric’s  Nela 
Park  in  Cleveland.  The  box  was  equipped 
with  a  500-watt  lamp  concealed  by  a  baffle. 
Light  from  this  lamp  fell  upon  the  open 


pages  of  a  book  set  at  an  angle  to  avoid  re¬ 
flected  glare.  The  intensity  of  light  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  dimmer  manipulated  by  the 
reader  to  create  the  quantity  of  light  that 
seemed  most  comfortable  for  reading.  After 
establishing  such  light  intensity,  the  book 
was  removed  revealing  a  foot  candle  meter 
registering  the  amount  of  light  I  thought 
was  good  seeing  for  me.  The  meter  regis¬ 
tered  300  foot  candles!  The  foot  candle 
reading  on  the  top  of  my  own  desk  reads  18 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  office  in  the 
country  that  even  approximates  such  inten¬ 
sity  of  artificial  light;  but  in  the  shadow  box 
it  was  very  comfortable  for  my  vision.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  of  many  offices  on 
the  north  elevation  of  buildings  where  a 
reading  of  300  foot  candles  near  a  window 
is  not  uncommon,  but  that  is  daylight  with 
the  entire  sky  as  a  reflector. 

In  lighting,  as  in  decorating,  pleasing  the 
greatest  number  of  users  becomes  our  aim. 
In  a  color  conference  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
unanimous  approval  of  a  color  combina¬ 
tion.  The  boss  of  the  office  usually  selects 
the  colors  and  likes  the  job  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted.  All  the  other  occupants  merely  tol¬ 
erate  it.  The  same  difference  of  opinion 
occurs  in  lighting  changes,  and  it  is  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  is  to  arrange  for  a  consultation 
with  a  lighting  engineer  whose  technical 
knowledge  equips  him  to  speak  with  author¬ 
ity  and  whose  recommendations  are  usually 
followed.  Lighting  improvements  are  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  require  little  or  no  con¬ 
struction  and  the  effectiveness  is  rapid  and 
productive. 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  an  old  build¬ 
ing  with  depressing,  poorly  lighted  store 
windows.  The  owner  cannot  or  is  unwilling 
to  spend  any  great  sum  of  money  to  remodel 
the  windows,  but  realizes  that  something 
must  be  done  if  he  is  to  get  into  the  market 
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for  better  tenants.  We  recently  found  our¬ 
selves  faced  with  this  situation  and  solved  it 
by  creating  the  illusion  of  a  lowered  ceiling 
line  in  the  store  windows,  by  installing  an 
egg-crate  louvered  ceiling.  The  customary 
metal  crating  used  for  this  purpose  was  too 
costly,  so  we  achieved  the  desired  effect  by 
the  use  of  interlocking  strips  of  California 
redwood  to  form  10  by  10-inch  squares,  6 
inches  deep.  The  entire  assembly  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  means  of  wires  and  pencil  rods. 
Fluorescent  fixtures  were  mounted  continu¬ 
ously  end  to  end  and  installed  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  egg-crating,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  a  soft  diffused  light  to  reach  the 
display  area.  The  old  ceiling  was  obscured 
by  painting  it  a  gray  color  which  permits 
vision  only  to  the  source  of  illumination. 
The  cost  of  such  an  installation  can  be  made 
for  a  little  more  than  $  1  a  square  foot,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  fixtures  and  wiring. 

Although  the  installation  of  air  condi¬ 
tioning  units  is  an  important  phase  of  any 
modernization  program,  the  subject  is  one 
requiring  detailed  study  and  involves  not 
only  the  purchase  of  equipment  but  also 
a  survey  of  electrical  capacity  and  other  re¬ 
lated  factors.  Many  articles  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  of  air  conditioning,  but 
my  suggestion  to  those  who  contemplate 
such  an  installation  is  to  engage  the  services 
of  a  competent  engineer  or  apply  directly  to 
the  manufacturer  for  assistance. 

TENANT  ENTHUSIASM 

In  summing  up  this  whole  approach  to 
modernizing,  let  us  assume  that  a  certain 


tenant  in  a  “B”  office  building  tells  the  man¬ 
ager  he  must  double  the  amount  of  space 
he  leases  to  meet  expansion  requirements. 
The  building  is  98  per  cent  rented  and  the 
manager  realizes  he  may  lose  this  tenant 
unless  he  can  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat. 
For  simplification  of  the  illustration,  let  us 
assume  that  the  tenant  employs  10  people, 
each  earning  $3,000  per  year,  or  a  total  pay¬ 
roll  of  $30,000  annually.  Each  employee 
occupies  100  square  feet  of  space  and  the 
tenant  is  paying  $3  per  square  foot  per  year, 
or  $3,000  for  this  area.  If,  by  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  the  manager  can  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  employees  by  10  per  cent  as  a  result 
of  a  more  cheerful  atmosphere  and  better 
working  conditions,  he  can  save  the  tenant 
in  dollars  alone  the  annual  rent  for  the 
space  occupied  by  10  employees,  and  can  re¬ 
tain  a  happy  and  thoroughly  satisfied  tenant 
in  the  bargain. 

Can  this  be  done  by  decorating  and 
merely  rearranging  desks?  Perhaps  not.  It 
may  require  new  lighting  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  units,  but  the  tenant  has  become  en¬ 
thused  and  at  his  own  expense  will  very 
probably  get  into  the  act  to  improve  his 
premises  even  more. 

In  every  large  city  there  are  office  and 
apartment  buildings  suffering  from  creep¬ 
ing  mediocrity;  but  with  vision,  courage 
and  sound  planning,  they  too  can  be  made 
young  again.  If  we  simply  and  inexpensively 
make  our  buildings  conform  to  present 
usage,  style  and  taste— that  is  modernization. 
Without  facetiousness,  we  can  then  apply  to 
tnem  the  old  adage,  “Life  begins  at  forty.” 


Recently  the  author’s  firm  has  been  making  changes  in  its  staff,  so  has 
been  giving  a  sharp  review  to  the  all-important  subject  of  personnel 
antipersonnel  requirements  for  real  estate  management.  In  this  article, 
Mr.  Draper  sets  down  the  fundamentals  which  govern  the  various 
departments  of  work  in  a  real  estate  management  office. 


TRAINING  PERSONNEL  TO  DO 
MANAGEMENT 

by  Kenneth  Draper,  CPM 


The  comments  set  down  here  are  the  result 
of  our  experience  over  a  term  of  years  in  an 
office  that  currently  has  two  full-time  out¬ 
side  men  working  on  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  and  three  women  who  spend  a  good 
portion  of  their  time  in  the  office  handling 
the  telephone  and  clerical  work  connected 
with  our  management  activities.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  my  own  time  is  divided  between  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  management  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  rest  of  the  office  operation. 

Our  management  business  is  of  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  type  and  includes  residential,  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  properties.  What  I 
have  to  say,  I  believe,  applies  to  almost  any 
management  operation,  from  a  one-man  en¬ 
terprise  to  a  large  office. 

I  am  moved  to  set  down  these  ideas  be¬ 
cause  during  the  past  year  we  have  been 
forced  to  make  several  changes  in  our  staff 
for  various  reasons.  The  training  of  new  per¬ 
sonnel  has  therefore  been  forced  upon  us 
and  we  have  had  to  give  the  subject  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Much  that  follows  is 
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well  known  but  has  to  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  fill  in  the  complete  picture. 

Personnel  for  real  estate  management 
work  falls  into  two  categories:  inside  people 
and  outside  people.  Inside  people  include 
the  girl  who  answers  the  phone.  She  is  often 
the  first  contact  with  owners,  tenants,  me¬ 
chanics  and  suppliers.  We  are  sure  that  she 
is  an  important  member  of  the  team. 

Also  included  among  the  inside  people 
are  those  who  keep  the  records.  We  know 
that  bookkeeping  mistakes  or  sloppy  record¬ 
keeping  or  inability  to  produce  needed  in¬ 
formation  quickly  and  accurately  loses  good 
will  and  the  respect  that  we  value  so  highly. 
Well-kept,  clear  records  create  a  good  im¬ 
pression  and  inspire  confidence  in  those 
with  whom  we  deal. 

We  explain  to  a  new  person  who  is  being 
trained  to  do  our  filing  that  she  has  a  truly 
important  task,  as  nothing  is  more  aggravat¬ 
ing  or  humiliating  than  to  call  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  record  while  on  the  phone  or  talking  to 
someone  in  the  office  and  to  have  to  confess 
that  what  is  wanted  has  been  mislaid  or  filed 
improperly.  Even  if  after  a  frantic  search 
the  record  is  located,  a  poor  impression  of 
our  efficiency  has  probably  been  developed. 
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So  also  we  tell  a  new  cashier  that  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile  and  a  confident  and  workmanlike 
manner  in  accepting  rentals  and  payments 
and  issuing  receipts  inspires  confidence  and 
makes  friends. 

Now  I  realize  that  all  offices  do  not  have 
'  switchboard  operators,  file  clerks,  bookkeep- 
1  ers  and  cashiers,  and  that  in  fact  many  offices 
have  one  girl  who  does  all  of  these  jobs;  but 
the  same  principles  hold. 

In  our  shop  we  follow  the  example  of  the 
I  football  coaches.  Football  coaches  start  all 
training  by  teaching  the  simple  fundamen¬ 
tal  of  how  to  hang  on  to  the  ball,  because  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  tactics  and  finest  field  running  do  not 
mean  much  if  the  key  player  drops  the  ball. 

*  A  player  who  hangs  onto  the  ball  may  not 
I  advance  very  far  but  at  least  he  may  avoid 

disaster.  We  also  start  training  new  person¬ 
nel  by  pounding  at  the  fundamentals  in  an 

*  effort  to  make  serious  mistakes  unlikely. 
Here  are  some  of  our  fundamentals: 

*  FOR  THE  GIRL  WHO  ANSWERS  THE 
TELEPHONE 

Always  be  pleasant.  Don’t  be  smart- 
alecky,  and  keep  your  temper. 

Remember  that  the  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  may  be  the  source  of  impor¬ 
tant  earnings  for  your  office  no  matter  how 
unimportant  he  or  she  may  seem  to  be  at 
the  time. 

If  a  message  is  taken,  note  the  time  and 
the  proper  spelling  of  the  caller’s  name  and 
be  sure  that  you  have  his  correct  telephone 
number. 

You  are  responsible  for  knowing  who  is 
in  the  office  and  at  what  time  those  who  are 
out  of  the  office  are  expected  to  return. 

Insist  gently  but  firmly  that  anyone  of  our 
staff  leaving  the  office  sign  out  on  a  schedule 
showing  the  time  of  expected  return. 

As  far  as  possible,  obtain  from  outside 


men  their  itinerary  for  the  day,  so  that  they 
may  be  located  during  the  day  in  case  of 
emergency;  or  arrange  for  the  outside  men 
to  call  in  from  one  of  the  properties  at  an 
appointed  time. 

You  must  work  closely  with  the  outside 
men  in  regard  to  any  vacant  spaces  for  rent, 
and  get  from  them  the  information  they 
want  you  to  give  to  telephone  inquirers. 
Maintain  a  list  of  these  vacancies,  corrected 
daily. 

Don’t  talk  too  much  about  your  employ¬ 
er’s  business  outside  of  the  office. 

FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  CASHIERS 

By  cashier  we  mean  the  person  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  rents  and  payments  sent  in  or 
brought  into  the  office  daily.  This  person 
should  like  figures  and  must  be  accurate. 
We  tell  a  cashier  the  following: 

Don’t  let  anyone  hurry  you  to  the  point 
that  you  might  make  a  mistake. 

When  counting  money,  and  more  than 
two  bills  are  involved,  count  twice. 

When  accepting  a  check,  develop  a  rou¬ 
tine  of  looking  it  over:  first  the  payee,  next 
the  amount  both  in  figures  and  written-out, 
then  the  date,  then  the  signature,  then  the 
endorsement,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  you 
automatically  guard  against  accepting  a  pre¬ 
dated  check  or  an  unsigned  or  otherwise 
deficient  check. 

An  experienced  cashier  always  files  the 
paper  money  in  the  drawer  right  side  up  in 
a  uniform  manner. 

Don’t  cash  checks  for  strangers. 

Be  slow  to  cash  checks  for  anyone.  When 
asked,  explain  that  you  are  not  allowed  to 
cash  checks  and  in  addition  that  you  never 
have  much  cash  on  hand. 

Never  have  large  sums  of  money  in  public 
view. 

Do  not  tell  anyone  that  you  handle  large 
sums  of  cash. 
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Plan  to  deposit  each  day  the  exact  amount 
of  the  previous  day’s  receipts.  This  practice 
is  a  help  to  bookkeepers  and  auditors  in 
keeping  track  of  things. 

Make  all  receipts  in  duplicate  with  car¬ 
bon  copy.  (We  have  had  rent  receipts 
altered  as  to  amount  and  also  as  to  date.  A 
carbon  copy  can  save  much  embarrassment.) 

In  case  of  extra-heavy  receipts  of  rent,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  a  month,  start  to  balance 
early  enough  to  give  plenty  of  time  before 
closing  hours,  even  if  rents  coming  in  late 
in  the  day  have  to  be  carried  over  to  the 
following  day’s  business. 

Plan  to  have  your  work  cleared  up  and 
your  cash  balanced  by  the  appointed  closing 
time.  We  believe  that  an  office  that  has  to 
work  overtime  is  not  properly  organized,  or 
is  understaffed. 

FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  BOOKKEEPERS 

Ordinarily  the  bookkeeper  is  actually  the 
office  manager.  We  naturally  expect  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  bookkeeping  practices,  but  the 
following  points  also  are  emphasized: 

Absolute  accuracy  in  every  detail  is  de¬ 
manded,  without  compromise. 

Records  must  be  kept  up-to-date  at  all 
times. 

In  case  of  trouble  or  falling  behind  in 
daily  work,  notify  employer  at  once,  so  that 
the  trouble  can  be  straightened  out. 

Check  cash  with  cashier  from  time  to  time 
and  make  other  investigations  to  see  that 
records  of  cashier  and  any  other  clerical  help 
are  in  order  and  conform  with  the  books. 

Keep  an  index  of  required  reports  and 
payments  due  the  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  including  social  security, 
withholding  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and  so 
on.  Such  reports  and  payments  should  be 
prepared  and  ready  at  least  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  due  date. 

Keep  an  index  of  all  payments  to  be  made 


for  the  account  of  clients,  such  as  payments 
on  mortgages,  and  prepare  such  payment 
checks  at  least  three  days  before  they  are 
due. 

Keep  a  record  of  all  properties  under  our 
management  and  on  which  we  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  paying  real  estate  or  personal 
property  taxes.  Prepare  checks  for  these 
taxes  at  least  three  days  before  due  date. 

Make  an  annual  check  with  the  treasurer 
of  all  taxing  units  to  be  sure  that  there  are 
no  unpaid  taxes. 

All  work  must  be  accurate  and  neat. 

Have  a  relief  worker  trained  to  take  your 
place  in  case  of  illness  or  vacation.  Arrange 
for  this  person  to  have  a  different  lunch 
hour  than  yours.  This  relief  can  step  in  if 
necessary  to  do  essential  work  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Check  all  invoices  for  mathematical  mis¬ 
takes  before  preparing  checks. 

If  bills  for  electricity,  gas,  water,  etc.,  look 
larger  than  usual  check  the  same  month  in 
the  prior  year  and  if  it  is  still  high  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  outside  man  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  property  concerned. 

Give  clients  or  others  entitled  to  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  facts  they  need  if  they  call  or 
come  in  to  look  at  the  bills,  etc.,  but  do  not 
give  information  to  unknown  persons. 

Monthly  statements  of  income  and  ex¬ 
pense  together  with  the  net  check  to  owner- 
clients  must  go  out  promptly,  preferably  not 
later  than  the  5th  of  the  month  following 
the  collection. 

BEING  ON  TIME 

Our  business  day  begins  at  9  and  ends  at 
5,  and  we  expect  everyone  to  be  on  time  and 
to  have  the  day’s  work  completed  at  5  P.M. 

For  many  years  I  have  arrived  at  the  office 
at  least  by  8:30  and  have  opened  the  mail 
and  divided  it  for  delivery  to  the  persons 
concerned.  All  employees  know  that  I  will 
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I  be  sitting  there  in  a  position  to  see  them 
enter  and  that  I  will  be  particularly  careful 
^  to  see  them  if  they  arrive  after  9  A.M. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  following  this 
procedure  we  have  had  very  little  tardiness 
and  I  have  never  felt  it  necessary  to  criticize 
I  any  employee  for  tardiness. 

As  soon  as  a  new  inside  employee  is  settled 
in  her  job  we  begin  to  prepare  her  to  be 
able  to  take  over  someone  else’s  job  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  case  of  illness  or  during  vacation. 

1  Our  hope  is  that  everyone  in  the  office  will 
be  able  to  operate  the  switchboard  or  give 
a  proper  receipt  for  rent,  or  locate  papers  in 
the  file  if  necessary.  We  expect  our  book¬ 
keeper-office  manager  to  be  able  to  handle 
every  job  in  the  office  and  to  be  able  to  train 
any  new  girl. 

OUTSIDE  PEOPLE 

This  term  describes  the  men  who  collect 
rents,  solicit  new  business,  oversee  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repairs,  show  space  for  rent  and 
do  all  the  other  countless  things  that  are 
involved  in  the  real  estate  management 
'  field. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
people  who  are  suited  to  this  work.  It  is 
necessary  to  find  men  with  a  combination  of 
qualifications.  Such  a  man  should  inspire 
confidence  in  the  owners  we  represent,  for 
there  will  be  times  when  each  owner  will 
want  to  visit  his  property  with  our  man  to 
discuss  major  repairs  or  improvements,  or 
,  discuss  the  renewing  of  a  lease.  If  the  owner 
does  not  believe  that  our  man  understands 
the  business,  or  feels  that  he  does  not  have 
the  owner’s  best  interest  at  heart,  the  owner 
will  lose  confidence  in  our  firm. 

Also,  the  outside  man  must  be  capable  of 
supervising  employees  such  as  caretakers, 
janitors,  engineers,  and  elevator  operators. 
He  must  also  be  able  to  get  along  with  the 
contractors,  mechanics  and  suppliers  with 


whom  we  deal  daily  and  on  whom  we  often 
have  to  depend  for  quick  service  and  fair 
prices.  An  outside  man  must  certainly  be 
honest  and  reliable,  because  he  handles 
money  and  is  subject  to  temptation  through 
bribes  and  rebates  as  he  buys  supplies  and 
equipment,  sometimes  running  into  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  money. 

He  must  have  good  judgment,  for  he  is 
constantly  called  upon  to  make  decisions 
that  involve  tenant  relations  and  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  the  owner’s  money,  and  emergency 
situations  are  routine  in  the  management 
business.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  daily 
problems  that  pop  up,  such  as  blocked  sewer, 
broken  water  pipe,  tenants  moving  without 
notice  in  zero  weather,  and  even  serious 
fires.  Such  situations  require  quick  thinking 
and  ingenuity  as  well  as  good  judgment. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  prospective  out¬ 
side  man  appears  to  have  possibilities,  so  we 
hire  him  and  then  proceed  to  break  him  in. 
We  have  to  teach  him  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  business  and  our  way  of  doing  things. 
We  have  to  think  about  what  dangers  we 
face  in  letting  him  represent  us.  The  dan¬ 
gers  that  we  anticipate  concern  our  good 
name,  money,  accepting  poor  tenants,  care¬ 
lessness  and  poor  judgment.  So  we  drill  him 
in  the  fundamentals. 

FUNDAMENTALS  FOR  THE 
OUTSIDE  MAN 

Dealing  with  money  has  to  be  done  in  an 
exact  manner;  there  are  no  such  words  as 
“about”,  “almost”,  “I  think”,  when  our 
clients’  money  is  involved. 

Everything  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Every 
dollar,  every  towel,  every  piece  of  furniture 
or  equipment,  every  expenditure. 

As  our  representative,  he  can  legally  bind 
us  in  many  circumstances  and  so  must  be 
extremely  careful  about  loose  promises, 
orders  and  instructions. 
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There  can  be  no  prejudice  or  favoritism 
in  dealings  with  tenants  or  suppliers. 

No  invoices  are  to  be  approved  for  pay¬ 
ment  unless  the  merchandise  or  work  done 
has  been  examined  and  found  satisfactory. 

Always  keep  your  temper  no  matter  how 
aggravating  the  person  or  the  situation  may 
be. 

We  do  not  permit  delinquency  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent.  A  delinquency  must  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  office  with  a  request  for  specific 
instructions,  until  the  outside  man  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  our  procedure  in  such 
cases. 

Rebates  or  commissions  or  “kick-backs” 
may  not  be  accepted  from  anyone,  nor  gifts 
from  suppliers,  except  for  small  gifts  at 
Christmas  time,  but  never  cash. 

We  expect  properties  under  our  manage¬ 
ment  to  be  kept  clean  and  neat  and  safe. 
Plumbing  must  be  in  working  order, 
broken  windows  replaced,  gutters  in  good 
repair  and  the  roof  tight,  in  every  case  and 
no  matter  what  the  rental  level. 

We  will  not  tolerate  dangerous  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  broken  handrails  or  steps,  de¬ 
fective  heating  equipment  or  accumulation 
of  litter  that  might  be  a  fire  hazard. 

All  receipts  given  for  money  collected  in 
the  field  must  have  a  carbon  copy  which  is 
turned  in  at  the  office  with  the  money. 

We  discourage  cash  disbursements  as  far 
as  possible,  but  if  on  occasion  itinerant  labor 
is  paid  to  do  some  task  or  some  small  item  is 
picked  up  for  immediate  use,  our  outside 
man  must  produce  a  signed  receipt  from  the 
payee  with  his  address  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber  if  any. 

When  visiting  a  property,  proper  practice 
is  to  walk  around  the  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  observe  its  general  condition.  If 
it  is  a  multiple  residence  building,  walk 
through  the  halls  and  basement. 

If  there  are  vacancies  in  the  building. 


each  vacancy  must  be  inspected  during  each 
visit;  first,  to  see  that  it  is  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  to  show  to  prospective  tenants,  and 
second,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  actually  vacant. 

No  new  tenant  is  to  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  any  premises  until  the  first 
month’s  rent  is  paid  in  full;  nor  is  a  key  to 
be  delivered  or  anything  moved  into  the 
premises  until  the  first  month’s  rent  is  paid 
in  full.  In  case  there  is  to  be  a  written  lease, 
the  lease  must  be  executed  before  possession 
is  permitted. 

If  a  check  is  accepted  for  the  first  month’s 
rent,  the  check  must  be  certified  or  cleared 
by  the  bank  before  possession  is  given.  (This 
may  seem  an  extreme  position,  but  several 
unfortunate  experiences  have  taught  us  that 
it  is  wise.) 

As  a  rule  we  believe  that  an  outside  man 
can  take  care  of  his  necessary  telephone  calls 
and  other  office  work  during  the  first  hour 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  hour  of  the 
working  day.  If  he  maintains  this  schedule, 
people  who  regularly  do  business  with  him 
get  to  know  when  they  can  find  him  in  the 
office,  and  the  office  people  know  when  to 
expect  him. 

On  a  day  when  the  outside  man’s  schedule 
is  not  full,  we  tell  him  to  be  nosey,  i.e.,  ask 
questions,  visit  properties  next  door  to  ours, 
visit  with  the  caretakers  or  any  tenant  that 
might  have  the  time  and  disposition  to  gos¬ 
sip,  The  idea  is  to  gather  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  neighborhood  rental  rates  and 
how  business  or  commercial  tenants  are  do¬ 
ing.  Or,  he  might  poke  around  our  own 
properties,  climbing  fire  escapes,  looking 
over  roofs  and  into  storage  spaces. 

We  certainly  urge  all  our  employees  to 
look  for  and  solicit  new  business  and  any 
spare  time  can  be  devoted  to  this  important 
pursuit. 

We  encourage  new  outside  men  to  attend 
classes  in  real  estate  management  and  to 
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take  part  in  real  estate  board  activities.  We 
encourage  him  to  learn  all  he  can  about  the 
mechanical  problems  that  he  will  have  to 
face  as  time  goes  on,  such  as  those  related  to 
plumbing,  heating  and  decorating.  When  a 
new  problem  comes  up  we  talk  it  over  in 
detail  in  the  office  to  bring  out  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  to  give  him. 

If  the  man  is  suited  to  the  work  he  will 
take  it  from  there,  and  soon  is  accumulating 
the  experience  and  knowledge  that  he 
needs. 

CARETAKERS  AND  BUILDING 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

In  our  office  we  have  found  that  caretak¬ 
ers  are  a  vital  part  of  the  management  team. 
A  good  caretaker  makes  life  much  simpler 
for  his  employer.  I  suppose  it  is  trite  to  say 
it,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  secret  of  finding  a 
good  caretaker  is  to  find  one  who  enjoys  his 
work. 

Except  in  large  buildings  that  require  a 
full-time  man,  we  hire  a  wife  and  she  is  our 
employee.  The  husband  simply  helps  his 
wife  as  he  can  in  his  spare  time.  When  we 
get  a  caretaker  whose  husband  loves  to  gar¬ 
den,  we  have  a  beautiful  lawn  and  well- 
maintained  planting  with  no  effort  on  our 
part. 

When  we  get  a  couple  both  of  whom  are 
clean  and  neat  by  nature  and  can’t  stand  dis¬ 
order,  we  have  a  beautifully  kept  building. 
But  most  of  the  time  we  hit  an  average,  and 
have  to  do  a  little  pushing  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  shipshape.  We  have  to  have  people 
who  can  get  along  with  the  tenants  and  yet 
keep  control  of  the  situation  and  enforce 
our  necessary  rules  without  friction.  In  fact, 
a  good  caretaker  must  be  quite  a  superior 
person. 

When  we  believe  that  we  have  found  this 
sort  of  person  we  give  him  a  few  funda¬ 
mentals  as  a  guide,  as  follows: 


We  tell  the  new  caretaker  that  the  tenant 
is  paying  for  his  space  and  is  entitled  to  use 
it  in  peace  and  comfort  and  to  receive  what¬ 
ever  services  he  was  promised  in  his  lease  or 
rental  agreement.  We  prefer  to  give  him  a 
little  more  than  agreed  rather  than  a  little 
less. 

A  caretaker  must  not  lose  his  temper. 

If  a  tenant  proves  to  be  undesirable,  the 
circumstances  must  be  reported  to  our  office 
through  the  outside  man  in  charge  of  the 
building,  who  will  back  up  the  caretaker,  or 
explain  to  him  why  he  is  wrong,  if  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  case.  Any  doubt  in  the  matter 
will  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  caretaker, 
since  a  caretaker  must  be  in  control  of  his 
building  else  the  tenants  may  eventually  run 
over  him.  Complaints  against  caretakers  by 
tenants  will  be  judged  only  after  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  a  complete  explanation 
from  the  caretaker.  If  the  caretaker  is  found 
to  be  consistently  wrong,  it  is  likely  he  will 
be  asked  to  leave,  unless  a  misunderstanding 
of  instructions  is  involved. 

The  building  must  be  neat  and  clean  at 
all  times. 

Fire  hazards,  such  as  accumulations  of 
paper  or  inflammable  material,  must  not 
exist  in  or  about  the  premises. 

Any  condition  risking  injury  to  persons 
in  or  about  the  building  must  be  remedied 
immediately  or  reported  to  our  office  for 
correction. 

No  tenant  may  be  accepted  or  allowed  to 
move  into  the  building  unless  a  proper  writ¬ 
ten  application  is  approved  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  office,  except  in  the  case  of  daily 
or  weekly  rentals,  as  in  a  hotel  or  rooming 
house. 

All  receipts  given  for  money  must  have  a 
carbon  copy  which  is  delivered  to  our  office 
or  our  representative. 

We  do  not  accept  partial  payments  of 
rent. 
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We  do  not  allow  rent  delinquency. 

Any  unusual  happening  in  or  around  the 
building  is  to  be  reported  to  our  office  at 
once. 

When  repairs  or  maintenance  work  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  building,  the  caretaker  is  to 
report  what  was  done  and  approximately 
how  long  the  mechanics  worked  on  the  job, 
if  asked. 


The  caretaker  is  expected  to  make  minor 
repairs  within  the  limits  of  his  knowledge 
and  ability,  but  not  to  attempt  anything  that 
would  involve  risk  of  physical  danger  to 
himself. 

With  these  instructions  we  leave  him,  but 
return  daily  to  see  how  things  are  going 
along,  until  we  are  sure  that  he  is  taking 
hold  satisfactorily. 


The  Famous  Lecture  Course 

"Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management " 

Final  School  for  1956  •  SEPTEMBER  22-29  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

\deas  on  how  to: 

O  Obtain  new  management  accounts. 

#  Assume  management  of  a  building. 

9  Operate  a  property  management  department  profitably. 

#  Select  and  hold  tenants. 

#  Set  rent  schedules. 

#  Increase  a  building's  income. 

O  Set  up  accounting  records. 

#  Prepare  owners'  statements. 

O  Manage  residences,  small  and  large  apartment  buildings,  "608's,"  office  build¬ 
ings,  commercial  units,  industrial  property. 

#  Recognize  real  estate  trends. 

#  Modernize,  convert  and  rehabilitate  older  properties. 

#  Employ  the  methods  of  successful  property  managers. 

#  Qualify  for  the  CPM  designation. 

34  Lectures  •  Professional  Staff  •  Practical  Application 

Offered  by 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


What  percentage  of  the  total  budget  should  go  for  maintenance?  What 
is  the  best  construction  system?  What  type  of  exterior  paint  should  be 
used?  These  and  many  other  specialized  questions  have  to  be  asked— 
and  answered— when  working  with  that  very  special  mayxagement  pro¬ 
gram,  a  summer  camp. 


POINTERS  ON  SUMMER  CAMP 
MANAGEMENT 

by  Joseph  F.  Berta,  CPM 


Property  management  of  camps  is  a  special 
type  of  activity  because  it  is  seasonal;  also, 
since  the  property’s  purpose  is  recreational, 
buildings  and  equipment  require  special  at¬ 
tention.  The  most  critical  management 
problem  of  a  camp  is  to  protect  the  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  against  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  hazards  that  exist  in  and  around  this 
type  of  property,  especially  when  it  is  closed 

Joseph  Berta  was  for  25  years  in  property  man¬ 
agement  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  is  now  associated  in  a  professional  capac¬ 
ity  with  the  Detroit  YMCA,  which  operates  two 
boys’  camps. 


for  many  months  of  the  year  and  not  prop¬ 
erly  winterized.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  damage  to  buildings  and  equipment 
may  be  tremendous.  Here  are  some  of  the 
hazards: 

Fires  caused  by  electricity.  A  rat,  mouse, 
or  chipmunk  can  cause  a  short  circuit.  The 
electric  current  should  be  turned  off  in  the 
entire  camp. 

Buildings  should  be  tightly  closed  to  keep 
animals  from  doing  damage. 

After  every  severe  storm  the  camp  should 
be  thoroughly  inspected  for  damage  which 
it  may  have  suffered.  The  insurance  com- 
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pany  should  be  notified  promptly  if  any 
damage  has  resulted  from  the  elements  or 
fallen  trees. 

Eave  troughs  should  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  leaves  after  the  trees  are  bare.  The 
downspouts  should  be  tapped  to  see  if  they 
are  clear.  This  procedure  permits  snow  and 
ice  to  dissolve  and  flow  away  freely  during 
warm  days  in  winter.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
roof  troubles  occur  in  the  flashings,  gutters, 
or  downspouts. 

The  plumbing  system  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  drained.  Traps  must  be  emptied  and 
toilet  bowls  winterized  with  calcium  chlo¬ 
ride  (dissolved).  Septic  tanks  must  be  cov¬ 
ered,  so  that  they  remain  active. 

The  fire-fighting  equipment  should  be 
kept  in  readiness  at  all  times  and  accessible 
to  fire-fighters  in  case  of  fire.  The  equipment 
should  consist  of  a  truck  unit,  complete  with 
all  the  apparatus  for  fire-fighting.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  include  a  gasoline  motor-driven 
pump  (about  5  hp)  with  enough  fire  hose 
to  reach  the  farthest  building;  also  an  ice 
spud  to  make  a  hole  in  ice  that  may  have 
formed  (assuming,  of  course,  that  the  camp 
is  on  a  lake).  The  truck  may  be  a  small  pick¬ 
up  model  (it  does  not  have  to  be  new  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  good  running  condition).  The 
fire-fighting  apparatus  should  also  include 
COo  extinguishers  for  electrical  fires,  a  non¬ 
freeze  soda  and  acid  extinguisher. 

The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  if 
you  are  responsible  for  the  entire  operation 
of  a  camp  is  that  you  have  a  rigid  and  un¬ 
wavering  duty  to  the  owner.  You  must  apply 
your  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  value  of  the  property  under  your 
care,  and  in  so  doing  secure  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  for  the  owner.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  it  is  essential  to  keep  informed  on 
proper  methods  of  management,  to  consult 
frequently  with  other  managers,  and  to  read 
books  and  magazines  on  property  manage¬ 


ment,  especially  those  that  deal  with  camps. 

It  is  very  important  to  review  the  replace¬ 
ment  values  of  buildings  with  your  insur¬ 
ance  company.  The  building  costs  index  is  a 
reliable  guide  for  this  purpose.  As  to  how 
many  different  kinds  of  coverage  one  should 
have  when  operating  a  commercial  property 
—this  matter  is  governed  by  the  operator’s 
understanding  of  insurance  and  the  kinds  of 
hazards  that  exist  in  his  operation.  The 
fewer  the  hazards,  the  lower  the  cost  for  in¬ 
surance. 

If  you  employ  maintenance  men,  have 
them  accompany  you  on  inspections  of  the 
camp;  make  lists  of  the  things  you  want 
done,  and  see  that  they  are  done.  These  in¬ 
spection  tours  should  be  scheduled  at  reg¬ 
ular  and  short  intervals.  They  will  prove 
very  profitable. 

A  program  should  be  drawn  up  for  prop¬ 
erty  maintenance  each  season.  All  buildings 
should  receive  at  least  one  coat  of  paint 
every  three  years.  If  the  roofs  are  deteriorat¬ 
ing,  start  a  program  of  replacement,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  worst.  Deferred  mainte¬ 
nance  is  suicide.  When  you  total  the  net 
results  at  the  end  of  the  camping  season,  you 
should  be  able  to  say  that  all  the  buildings 
and  equipment  are  in  good  shape,  and  that 
you  can  get  into  operation  next  year  with¬ 
out  any  abnormal  expense.  When  such  is  the 
case,  you  have  done  a  good  job  as  property 
manager  of  the  camp. 

Here  are  some  questions  of  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  which  the  writer  has  been  called 
upon  to  answer: 

What  percentage  of  the  total  budget  is 
maintenance?  That  depends  upon  what  is 
included  in  the  budget  as  maintenance,  and 
on  whether  or  not  you  are  setting  aside  a 
reasonable  reserve  for  major  repairs,  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  depreciating  your 
buildings  and  equipment.  If  you  are  not 
doing  either  of  these  things  and  are  includ- 
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ing  everything  as  maintenance,  I  would  say 
that  in  a  normal  operation,  where  major  re¬ 
pairs  and  depreciation  are  separate  items,  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  budget  should  be  ear¬ 
marked  maintenance. 

What  is  the  trend  in  new  camp  buildings? 
Frame  construction  is  being  replaced  with 
cinder  blocks  for  several  reasons:  it  is  more 
durable,  almost  totally  fireproof,  easier  to 
maintain,  and  the  damage  caused  by  ani¬ 
mals  is  almost  entirely  eliminated.  Also,  it 
makes  for  a  tighter  construction,  and  is  both 
weatherproof  and  insect  proof.  The  blocks 
are  painted  with  a  masonry  paint  that  con¬ 
tains  silicon  and  resists  water.  Roof  lines 
show  some  modernistic  trend,  but  not  too 
much.  The  gable  roof  and  the  hip  roof  are 
still  more  practicable. 

What  type  of  exterior  paint  should  be 
used  on  camp  buildings?  In  the  past,  a  self¬ 
cleaning  type  of  paint  was  recommended  for 
frame  buildings.  In  recent  years,  however,  a 
tinting  type  (one  that  contains  a  binder)  is 
being  used  with  good  results.  It  lasts  longer 
and  does  not  have  that  faded,  chalky  look. 

Is  plastic  plumbing  pipe  practicable  in  a 
camp?  It  is  too  new  yet,  I  would  say  no. 


In  developing  a  new  camp  site,  what  are 
some  of  the  first  steps?  The  first  thing  neces¬ 
sary  in  developing  a  camp  is  to  have  a  good 
topography  map.  This  will  provide  a  per¬ 
spective  of  the  entire  property  and  will 
make  planning  and  lay-out  of  buildings  and 
facilities  much  simpler  and  much  more  ac¬ 
curate. 

The  next  vital  step  is  to  determine  if 
there  is  drinking  water  available  at  the  loca¬ 
tion  you  have  chosen  for  the  camp;  also  if 
the  terrain  is  suitable  for  septic  tanks. 

The  third  step  is  to  plan  the  space  use  of 
the  buildings.  I'his  should  be  done  first  on 
staff  level  and  then  with  the  architect. 

In  planning  a  new  camp  it  is  well  to  focus 
your  thoughts  on  the  type  of  camp  that  can 
be  maintained  efficiently  at  a  low  cost.  Wher¬ 
ever  possible,  eliminate  surfaces  that  need 
painting.  Also,  substitute  concrete  for  wood 
in  such  areas  as  foundations,  floors,  porches 
and  other  areas  where  concrete  will  prove  to 
be  the  wiser  choice.  With  the  cost  of  labor 
as  high  as  it  is,  and  still  going  higher,  labor- 
saving  items  are  of  the  essence. 

A  final  thought:  to  increase  your  profits, 
reduce  your  losses. 


Ik 


Floor  maintenance  can  be  one  of  the  most  perplexing,  expensive  and 
even  wasteful  items  in  building  management.  It  can’t  be  ignored,  nor 
is  the  alibi  of  high  labor  costs  an  acceptable  excuse  for  neglecting  floors 
today.  Are  you  up  on  the  modern  machines  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  help  you  solve  the  problem,  and  on  the  right  approach  to  avoid 
waste  in  handling  this  phase  of  the  maintenance  program? 


YOU  ARE  KNOWN  FOR  THE  FLOORS 
YOU  KEEP! 

by  B.  James  Fredericks 


Last  year  an  estimated  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  money  expended  for  building 
maintenance  was  wasted!  Under  the  same 
conditions  this  year,  when  the  nation’s 
building  management  men  expect  to  spend 
24  million  for  cleaning  and  maintenance 
products,  the  figure  is  appalling.  With  prod¬ 
ucts  amounting  to  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  cleaning  and  maintaining,  we  can  be 
expected  to  spend  a  minimum  of  $108  mil¬ 
lion  for  which  we  will  receive  absolutely 
nothing!  This  is  a  national  average. 

As  a  nation  we  pride  ourselves  on  techno¬ 
logical  development.  We  are  rushing  auto¬ 
mation  in  industries  resulting  in  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  productivity  per  worker. 
We  have  learned  how  to  produce  more  per 
worker  and  have  raised  our  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  to  heights  undreamed  of  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Increased  investment  per  em- 

B.  James  Fredericks  is  a  floor  maintenance  expert 
who  has  been  in  the  business  for  many  years,  both 
in  sales  and  sales  training.  He  has  worked  with 
Sanitary  Supply  dealers  and  building  managers  as 
well  as  in  training  personnel  in  how  to  use  floor 
maintenance  equipment.  Illustrations  in  Mr.  Fred¬ 
ericks’  article  are  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Floor 
Surfacing  Machine  Company. 


ployee  in  labor-saving  devices  has  accom¬ 
plished  this.  Companies  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  keep  pace  with  modern  methods  have 
become  marginal  producers. 

From  the  heights  of  capital  investment  per 
worker  in  industry  to  the  depths  of  invest¬ 
ment  per  custodian  is  part  of  the  answer  to 
our  vast  waste.  The  national  average  of  dol¬ 
lar  investment  per  building  custodian  in  the 
United  States  in  1955  for  tools  and  material 
used  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $60  per  man. 
When  we  furnish  any  skilled  worker  such  a 
small  amount  of  tools  and  material  can  we 
expect  anything  other  than  waste? 

Cleaning  costs  represent  40  per  cent  of 
every  operating  dollar  spent.  Since  90  per 
cent  of  cleaning  costs  go  for  labor,  the  great¬ 
est  reduction  in  these  costs  will  come  from 
the  increased  efficiency  of  that  labor,  sup¬ 
plied  with  better  methods  and  tools.  Yes,  and 
better  workers  also.  Sub-marginal  labor  con¬ 
stantly  used  for  cleaning  and  maintenance 
jobs,  coupled  with  sub-marginal  equipment 
and  sub-marginal  materials,  spells  $108  mil¬ 
lion  of  waste.  Collective  and  individual  cor¬ 
rective  action  is  the  only  way  the  national 
average  and  your  lost  figures  can  be  reduced. 
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This  type  of  scrubber-vacuum  offers  fully  auto¬ 
matic  floor  care.  It  spreads  the  solution,  scrubs, 
rinses,  picks  up  and  dries  the  floor  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  These  machines  come  in  various  sizes,  from 
18-  to  6o-in.  brush  spread 

Intelligent  building  management  today 
is  highly  competitive.  Individual  managers 
who  have  established  reputations  for  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  are  in  great  demand.  These 
are  the  men  who  know  that  clean  and  w'ell- 
maintained  buildings  command  higher  rent¬ 
als,  show  more  operating  profit,  cost  less  for 
upkeep  and  return  higher  prohts.  They 
know  that  full  occupancy  and  high  rental 
rates  cannot  be  obtained  by  reducing  the 
frequency  of  maintenance  and  cleaning. 
They  have  reduced  labor  costs  with  labor- 
saving  tools. 

Let’s  take  a  specific  apartment  building 
on  Euclid  Avenue  in  Cleveland.  While  the 
structure  itself  is  quite  old  and  dated  archi¬ 
tecturally,  you  are  greeted  by  gleaming 
machine-maintained  floors  of  modern  com¬ 
position  materials.  The  old  and  ugly  mid- 
Victorian  varnishes  on  the  wood  trim  have 
been  replaced  with  modern  decorative  col¬ 
ors.  Individual  apartments  are  as  modern  as 
the  corridors,  as  well  maintained  and  actu¬ 
ally  preferable  to  many  units  seen  in  newly 
constructed  buildings.  Here  is  a  building 
which  not  only  commands  above-average 


rental  returns,  but  has  an  outstanding  oc¬ 
cupancy  record  because  it  is  maintained  by 
high  caliber  labor  with  modern  equipment 
and  methods. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  FLOORS 

Floor  maintenance  improperly  ap 
proached  is  perplexing  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  expensive  items  in  building  main¬ 
tenance.  Floor  area  exceeds  roof  area  and 
no  other  surface  in  buildings  receives  such 
harsh  treatment.  Floors  require  constant 
maintenance  to  protect  investment  and 
keep  buildings  attractive.  Management  that 
ignores  floor  problems  can  expect  tenant  dis¬ 
satisfaction;  and  no  longer  is  the  excuse  of 
high  labor  costs  to  maintain  floors  accepta¬ 
ble.  Such  an  alibi  merely  says  that  manage¬ 
ment  has  remained  static  and  insists  that 
19th  century  methods  are  adequate  in  this 
age!  A  charwoman  with  a  pail  and  brush  can 
scrub  up  to  2,000  s(juare  feet  of  flooring  in 


A  g-gallon  wet  or  dry  vacuum,  with  push-type 
dolly,  tool  basket  attached.  For  large  areas,  a 
55-gaIlon  vacuum  is  the  answer,  and  comes  with 
automatic  shut-off  float.  Dolly  has  tool  basket 
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eight  hours,  and  did  so  in  1900.  Today,  auto¬ 
matic  machines  requiring  one  operator  are 
capable  of  more  effectively  scrubbing  up  to 
75,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  in  one  hour’s 
time.  Obviously,  manpower  alone  is  not  the 
answer;  it’s  the  type  of  manpower,  the 
equipment  provided  and  the  training  to  go 
with  it. 

Under  ideal  conditions  you  would  start 
your  maintenance  program  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  with  the  floors,  for  example,  specially 
selected  for  the  type  of  tenant  you  want.  But 
this  is  not  typical;  in  fact,  many  building 
managers  are  faced  with  the  important  job 
of  rehabilitating  old,  worn  and  badly  neg¬ 
lected  floors.  But  taking  it  from  either  start¬ 
ing  point,  the  building  manager’s  responsi¬ 
bility  for  floors  is  to  establish  a  maintenance 
program,  select  the  right  kind  of  custodian, 
train  him  thoroughly,  and  to  provide  the 
equipment  and  supplies  necessary  to  do  the 
job. 


A  mounted  squeeze-type  vacuum  for  wet  or  dry 
pick-up.  It  can  also  be  used  with  hose  and  wand. 
Cleans  a  dry,  sanitary  sg-in.  path  as  fast  as  the 
operator  walks.  Capacity  is  is  gallons 


I  his  rotary-type  scrubber-polisher  is  used  for 
steel-wooling  excess  finish  from  a  newly  sealed 
wood  floor 

This  way  is  the  only  way  to  get  full  value 
for  money  spent.  You  will  also  add  to  your 
reputation  because  your  floors  will  have  eye  • 
appeal  to  the  present  tenants  and  sales  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  prospective  tenant  (good  public 
relations  should  always  be  part  of  your 
goal);  be  safe  and  thereby  lessen  or  elimi¬ 
nate  the  danger  of  accidents  (you  must  keep 
more  than  a  step  ahead  of  the  people  who 
daily  tread  on  your  floors);  last  longer— a 
good  maintenance  program  will  materially 
help  to  prolong  the  life  of  your  floors  and 
in  so  doing  protect  your  investment. 

Now  let’s  discuss  more  fully  a  few  of  the 
points  to  consider  in  establishing  a  good 
maintenance  program. 

Are  the  incoming  tenants  good  house¬ 
keepers,  and  do  the  facilities  which  you  offer 
realistically  meet  their  needs?  Are  the  floors  ^ 
adequate?  Will  they  maintain  them  prop¬ 
erly  or  will  they  overload  them?  Do  they 
work  with  chemicals  or  materials  which  will 
destroy  your  floors?  And  should  you  make 
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provisions  to  maintain  the  premises  if  the 
tenants  do  not? 

Next,  your  program  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  custodian  you  hire.  So  many 
times  the  custodian  is  actually  sought  from 
the  marginal  labor  market,  but  actually  the 
man  who  can’t  do  anything  else  because  of 
mental  or  physical  handicaps  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  labor  you  can  hire.  Labor  is  like 
equipment.  To  quote  John  Ruskin,  “Where 
price  is  the  only  consideration,  let  the  buyer 
beware.” 

Sub-marginal  labor  is  notorious  as  a 
waster  of  cleaning  materials  and  supplies.  At 
times  the  waste  is  maliciously  accomplished 
by  pouring  materials  down  the  drain.  On 
other  occasions  the  waste  is  caused  by  lack 
of  know-how  and  improper  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  the  amounts  of  materials  to  be  used. 
The  custodian  who  simply  measures  solu¬ 
tions  or  powders  by  eye  and  determines 
“that  a  little  bit  does  so  much,  a  great  deal 
will  be  even  better”  wastes  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  materials  per  year.  The  cost  in  ruined 
and/or  unsightly  floors  is  even  more  stagger¬ 
ing.  With  the  help  and  instruction  available 
today,  there  are  no  good  reasons  for  such 
amateurish  approaches. 

Whether  the  custodian  is  experienced  or 
inexperienced,  adequate  work  loads  and 
scheduling  are  a  necessity.  The  time  ex¬ 
pended  on  setting  work  loads  is  of  utmost 
importance  and  until  this  step  is  completed 
in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  custodian  and 
management,  waste  can  be  expected.  Delay 
is  waste. 

Since  floor  maintenance  requires  constant 
attention,  floor  maintenance  machines  and 
vacuums  become  as  necessary  to  the  custo¬ 
dian  as  a  saw  and  hammer  to  the  carpenter. 
The  old  story  of  paying  for  the  plumber 
who  arrives  without  tools  has  caused  laughs 
for  years,  and  you  wouldn’t  hire  a  carpenter 
and  then  make  him  work  without  tools.  Yet 


building  managers  are  employing  custo¬ 
dians  today  by  the  thousands  and  asking 
them  to  work  without  adequate  tools. 

In  selecting  a  floor  machine  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  get  one  thoroughly  capable  of 
doing  all  the  maintenance  jobs  with  which 
you  have  to  cope.  For  example,  one  all¬ 
purpose  rotary  type  scrubber-polisher  on 
the  market  will,  with  the  use  of  various  at¬ 
tachments,  function  as  a  scrubber,  polisher, 
waxer,  buffer,  steel-wooling  machine,  disc 
Sander,  will  grind  concrete,  clean  concrete 
floors  and  vacuum  while  you  use  it  as  a  floor 
buffer  or  sander.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
vacuum  cleaner.  Get  one  as  versatile  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Too  often  management  buys,  say,  a 
vacuum  for  one  job  only:  cleaning  floors  or 
rugs.  But  a  little  thought  beforehand  would 
permit  a  wiser  selection. 

If  your  program  calls  for  the  custodian  to 
clean  walls,  high-up  trim,  blinds,  overhead 
pipes  and  ceilings,  don’t  provide  him  with  a 
portable  electric  machine  capable  only  of 
cleaning  the  floors.  Instead,  see  to  it  that  he 
is  supplied  with  a  single  unit  that  wifi  also 
help  him  do  his  other  cleaning  chores.  To¬ 
day  there  are  vacuums  that  will  pick  up  wet 
or  dry,  from  floors  to  rugs  to  off-floor  jobs. 
They  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  best  fit 
your  job— and  your  budget.  Having  such  a 
tool,  your  operator  will  be  able  to  do  a  much 
better  job  in  less  time.  You  will  be  getting 
more  for  the  90  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent  on  maintenance  and  the  end  result 
will  be  reflected  in  prolonged  life  of  floors, 
rugs,  walls,  Venetian  blinds,  to  further  re¬ 
duce  operating  expenses. 

Those  who  manage  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  apartments  may  find  it  very  advanta¬ 
geous  to  supply  an  all-purpose  wet  or  dry 
vacuum  for  common  use,  one  to  a  floor  or 
wing,  kept  in  a  corridor  closet.  The  custo¬ 
dian  can  use  it  in  his  daily  cleaning  of  halls 
and  corridors,  and  the  tenant  will  find  it  to 
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be  another  likable  extra.  Perhaps  a  sink 
overflows  and  no  mop  is  available.  With  a 
vacuum  for  both  tenant  and  custodial  use, 
all  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  in 
a  minute  or  two  the  tenant  can  have  the 
vacuum  in  her  apartment  and  quickly  pick 
up  all  the  water.  A  commercial-type  vacuum 
also  encourages  added  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  by  the  superior  job  which 
it  does.  Such  a  vacuum  costs  $  10  to  $20  more 
than  the  average  household  vacuum,  and  in 
some  cases  may  actually  cost  less.  This  brings 
up  the  need  for  selecting  professional  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  a  professional  job  is  possible  for 
your  custodian. 

Look  to  your  local  Sanitary  Supply  dis¬ 
tributor  for  expert  advice  in  your  continu¬ 
ing  maintenance  program.  He  is  qualifled 
to  instruct  your  help  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  eager  to  help  set  up  a  practical  over-all 
program  to  eliminate  waste  of  time  and  ma¬ 
terial.  He  screens  products  for  you,  suggests 
new  ideas,  saves  ordering  time,  saves  storage 
costs,  cuts  time  in  emergencies  and  at  all 
times  speeds  production  for  you  by  giving 
fast  dependable  action  in  addition  to  wise 
and  timely  how-to  tips.  The  National  Sani¬ 
tary  Supply  Association  has  made  magnifi¬ 
cent  progress  in  educating  custodians  and 
a  few  books  on  the  subject  are  available 
through  trade  publications. 

The  building  manager  who  is  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  type  of  floors  most  suitable  for  all 
locations  in  his  building  has  a  considerably 
easier  job  than  the  one  who  must  put  up 
with  existing  floc  rs.  Where  choice  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  and  renovation  changes  are  limited, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of 
covering  material  requiring  the  least  main¬ 
tenance  and  care.  All  too  often  when  main¬ 
tenance  is  not  given  necessary  consideration, 
above-average  costs  cause  management  to 


forget  the  basic  reasons  of  choice,  and  value 
received  is  not  as  expected. 

The  life  of  any  floor  is  dependent  upon 
the  care  and  maintenance  which  it  receives. 
Floor  or  floor  coverings  which  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  worn-out  can  many  times 
be  renovated  by  a  little  expenditure  of 
money  and  effort.  Old  accumulations  of  dis¬ 
colored  wax  can  make  the  most  beautifully 
designed  floors  dull,  dingy  and  hideous.  Re¬ 
moval  of  surface  encrustations  and  proper 
maintenance  can  restore  the  original  bril¬ 
liance  and  beauty  of  such  floors.  Wood  floors 
with  worn  surface  finishes  which  have  oxi¬ 
dized  over  the  years  can  be  inexpensively 
renovated  to  their  former  beauty  by  resand¬ 
ing  and  finishing  with  modern  scratch- 
resistant  Pentra-Seal.  Modern  equipment  is 
such  that  trained  custodians  can  perform 
this  type  of  work  themselves.  The  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  resand  an  old  wood  floor  can 
be  rented  at  practically  any  hardware,  paint, 
wallpaper,  building  and  lumber  supply  yard 
or  tool  rental  shop  for  approximately  $6.50 
per  day.  Proper  mental  attitude,  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  training  is  all  that  is  necessary,  in 
addition  to  the  equipment  and  materials. 

New  floors  and  new  buildings  can  dete¬ 
riorate  rapidly.  The  finest  maintained  build¬ 
ings  are  kept  in  top  condition  by  expendi¬ 
tures  of  considerably  less  than  the  national 
average  for  maintenance.  Such  savings  are 
possible  through  recognizing  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems,  personnel-wise,  equipment-wise  and 
material-wise.  Let’s  stop  the  waste.  Let’s 
train  our  custodial  personnel.  Let’s  supply 
them  with  the  proper  equipment  to  do  their 
jobs.  Let’s  give  our  custodians  a  place  in  the 
sun,  for  these  important  men  or  women 
have  a  direct  influence  upon  public  rela¬ 
tions,  safety,  and  economy.  You  are  known 
for  the  floors  you  keep! 


Here’s  a  brisk  refresher  on  the  subject  of  resilient  floor  coverings— 
what’s  available,  how  to  choose  it  and  fine  points  of  installation. 


ARE  YOU  UP-TO-DATE  ON 
RESILIENT  FLOOR  COVERINGS? 


bjy  R.  C.  Stabern 

In  choosing  a  resilient  floor  for  rooms, 
lobbies,  or  corridors,  building  managers 
should  be  fully  informed  on  the  types  of 
flooring  material  available  and  where  they 
can  be  used. 

Linoleum  is  probably  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  of  resilient  floors, 
both  in  commercial  and  institutional  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  made  in  two  thicknesses— heavy 
gauge  for  extremely  heavy  traffic  areas  such 
as  hallways  and  entrances,  and  standard 
gauge  for  light  traffic  areas  such  as  rooms 
and  offices.  It  can  be  installed  on  all  types 
of  surfaces  with  the  exception  of  sub¬ 
flooring  in  contact  with  the  ground  where 
moisture  and  alkali  present  will  deteriorate 
the  flooring.  It  is  also  greaseproof.  With 
colorings  and  patterns  extending  through 
to  the  backing,  linoleum  is  a  long-wearing 
floor.  Its  waterproof  seams,  hidden  and 
butted  tightly  together  prevent  the  lodging 
of  dirt  and  make  cleaning  easy. 

Plastic  flooring  in  sheet  form  is  the 
newest  product  in  the  flooring  line.  It  is 
made  in  a  number  of  stylings  and  types.  Its 
surface  is  exceptionally  smooth  and  has 
resistance  to  abrasion  and  wear.  It  is  grease- 

R.  C.  Stabern,  director  of  The  Bureau  of  Mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  has 
been  associated  with  the  organization  since  1928. 


proof  and  is  not  harmed  by  hot  soapy  water, 
alcohol,  or  alkaline  cleaners.  Like  lino¬ 
leum,  plastic  can  be  installed  over  any  type 
of  suspended  floor. 

Becoming  more  popular  every  day,  resil¬ 
ient  tiles  are  being  specified  more  than 
ever  before  in  all  types  of  commercial  out¬ 
lets.  Ease  of  handling  and  replacement, 
coupled  with  unlimited  design  possibilities, 
have  accounted  largely  for  the  increase. 
Tiles  in  special  designs  have  found  a  func¬ 
tional  as  well  as  a  decorative  use  for  they 
can  be  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  build¬ 
ing  traffic  in  corridors  and  make  the  floor 
appear  larger. 

Asphalt  tile  is  an  economical  flooring 
material  for  use  over  any  type  of  concrete 
subfloor,  including  concrete  in  contact  with 
the  ground.  It  is  a  favorite  for  basements 
because  of  its  durability  and  ease  of  clean¬ 
ing.  Greaseproof  asphalt  tile  for  use  in  areas 
where  the  floor  is  subject  to  grease  drip¬ 
pings  and  splatterings  is  also  available. 
Many  attractive  patterns  make  this  a  floor¬ 
ing  unlimited  in  application. 

Excelon  tile,  has  a  number  of  advantages 
because  of  the  vinyl  content  of  this  plastic- 
asbestos  flooring.  Easy  to  maintain  and 
highly  resistant  to  abrasion,  it  also  offers 
excellent  grease  resistance. 
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Rubber  tile  is  made  of  high-grade  rub¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  durable  flooring  that  is  highly 
resistant  to  wear  and  indentation.  With 
high  tensile  strength  which  prevents 
shrinkage  and  expansion,  it  will  not  crack 
or  craze.  Rubber  tile’s  ability  to  cushion 
footsteps  and  reduce  other  noises  makes  it 
especially  suitable  when  quiet  is  important. 
It  can  be  recommended  for  installations 
below  grade  with  a  sjiecial  waterproof 
cement.  It  is  not  recommended  in  com¬ 
mercial  kitchens  that  are  constantly  sub¬ 
jected  to  grease  and  oil. 

Plastic  tile,  if  it  is  a  quality  vinyl  ma¬ 
terial,  as  with  plastic  sheet  goods,  is  a 
luxury  vinyl  plastic  flooring  recommended 
for  all  types  of  interiors  where  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  the  flooring  match  the  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  of  the  building.  Completely 
stable,  it  will  not  shrink  or  expand  and  can 
be  specified  for  grade  level  as  well  as  below 
grade  installations  when  installed  with  a 
special  waterproof  cement.  It  can  be  used 
also  over  all  types  of  suspended  subfloors.  It 
is  greaseproof  and  unaffected  by  various 
kinds  of  oils,  fats,  and  greases  whether  they 
are  of  the  mineral  or  edible  type,  and  it  is 
highly  resistant  to  alkaline  substances, 
detergents,  soaps,  and  to  most  solvents. 

Cork  tile  is  made  in  three  gauges— %-in., 
YiQ-in.,  and  %6-iu.  It  can  be  used  in  areas 
where  beauty  and  dignity  are  desired. 
However,  it  is  not  recommended  for  areas 
where  excessive  dirt  and  heavy  traffic  are 
found.  A  noise  problem  in  an  apartment 
building  can  often  be  solved  with  cork  tile. 

Linotile  is  a  tile  which  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  processed  for  superior  resistance  to 
abrasion  and  indentation.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  linoleum  tile  cut  into  blocks. 
Differences  in  processing  make  Linotile  a 
much  tougher,  more  rugged  flooring  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  highly  resistant  to  indentation. 
It  is  highly  recommended  as  a  long-wearing 


flooring  for  public  and  industrial  buildings 
and  may  be  installed  over  all  types  of  sus¬ 
pended  subfloors,  but  not  over  concrete  on 
or  below  grade. 

Linoleum  tile  is  a  linoleum  cut  in 
squares  to  facilitate  handling  and  installa¬ 
tion.  It  is  available  in  many  of  the  same 
patterns  as  linoleum.  It  is  recommended  for 
suspended  floors  only. 

BEATING  THE  MOISTURE  PROBLEM 

The  moisture  content  of  concrete  sus¬ 
pended  above  grade,  on  grade,  or  below 
grade  may  seriously  affect  resilient  flooring 
materials.  It  may  take  as  long  as  two  or  three 
months,  depending  on  the  weather,  for  a 
new  suspended  concrete  subfloor  to  dry  out 
sufficiently.  And  while  concrete  may  seem 
dry,  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  test  it  for 
dampness  before  installing  resilient  floor 
coverings. 

One  relatively  simple  and  yet  highly  de¬ 
pendable  test  makes  use  of  calcium  chlo¬ 
ride’s  ability  to  attract  moisture.  The  idea 
is  to  seal  off  a  few  crystals  of  this  material 
under  glass.  If  the  subfloor  is  damp,  beads 
of  moisture  will  appear  on  a  covei  glass  in 
24  to  48  hours.  The  calcium  chloride  will 
also  partially  dissolve.  The  concrete  should 
dry  out  in  about  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the 
event  excessive  moisture  is  found.  Almost 
all  manufacturers  of  resilient  flooring  have 
detailed  information  on  how  to  conduct 
this  or  similar  tests. 

Resilient  floors  over  lightweight  concrete 
aggregates  is  another  installation  problem. 
These  aggregates  may  be  composed  of 
several  combinations  of  ingredients.  One 
type  combines  plaster  and  perlite  with  con¬ 
crete;  another,  lightweight  slag  and  clay 
with  concrete;  another  is  made  up  partly 
with  pumice. 

All  of  these  aggregates  are  porous  and  so 
have  a  good  deal  of  moisture  in  them  when 
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they  are  poured.  Depending  on  the  thick¬ 
ness,  type  of  aggregate  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  they  require  from  several  months  to 
a  year  to  dry  out. 

Wherever  a  wood  subfloor  is  constructed 
over  a  crawl  space,  there  is  danger  of 
moisture  damage  and  consequent  war  page 
to  the  subfloor— resulting  in  harm  to  the 
resilient  floor  itself.  Crawl  spaces  would 
therefore  be  at  least  i8-in.  above  the  ground, 
and  cross-ventilated. 

Around  drinking  fountains,  soda  foun¬ 
tains,  and  in  other  areas  where  excessive 
water  is  likely  to  be  spilled  on  the  floor, 
moisture  may  find  its  way  through  the 
seams  in  the  floor  and  attack  the  adhesive. 
In  the  case  of  cork  tile,  excessive  surface 
moisture  may  damage  the  floor  itself.  In 
areas  where  such  conditions  of  surface 
moisture  are  encountered,  the  floors  recom¬ 
mended  for  on-grade  installations  over  con¬ 
crete  subfloors— Excelon  tile  (vinyl  plastic 
asbestos),  asphalt  tile,  rubber  tile,  and 
custom  Corlon  tile— will  generally  be  found 
to  give  more  satisfactory  service.  The  floors 
should  be  installed  with  waterproof  ad¬ 
hesives  as  specified. 

FACTORS  IN  SELECTING  THE 
MATERIAL 

Resilient  flooring  materials  should  al¬ 
ways  be  selected  with  service  conditions  in 
mind,  since  the  wear  a  floor  receives  has 
great  bearing  on  how  long  it  will  retain  its 
utility  and  beauty.  Just  as  service  condi¬ 
tions  may  range  from  light  wear  to  constant 
foot-traffic  and  frequent  cleaning— so  do 
resilient  flooring  products  vary  in  their 
abilities  to  withstand  harsh  treatment. 

In  residential  installations,  wear  is  not 
usually  an  imf)ortant  factor  in  the  choice 
of  a  resilient  flooring  material.  In  most 
cases,  these  floors  will  be  replaced  for 
decorative  reasons  long  before  they  wear 


out.  Here,  most  resilient  flooring  products 
are  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  wear, 
and  the  final  choice  is  often  based  on  price, 
preference  for  a  design  or  pattern,  or  other 
considerations  such  as  grease  resistance.  In 
commercial  installations  and  in  rental 
units,  on  the  other  hand,  excessively  heavy 
traffic  sometimes  makes  wear  a  I'miting 
factor  in  flooring  life.  Where  this  situation 
exists,  the  use  of  heavier  gauge  products  is 
indicated. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  glass  curtain 
walls  in  commercial  structures,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  window  areas  in  homes— 
resilient  flooring  in  sheet  form  and  Idno- 
tile  are  considered  especially  suitable  since 
they  are  all  resistant  to  sunlight.  Exjxjsure 
to  the  sun  represents  a  severe  test  to  any 
resilient  flooring  material. 

Pigments  are,  of  course,  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  fade-resistant  properties  of 
resilient  flooring  materials,  but  great  im¬ 
provement  in  color  stability  has  been  made 
in  recent  years,  especially  when  reds  and 
blues  are  concerned.  The  predominantly 
dark  patterns,  however,  still  show  the  best 
light  resistance.  Pastel  tones  give  the 
poorest  performance  in  retaining  their 
colorings  under  prolonged  exposure  to  sun¬ 
light. 

Apart  from  decorative  effects,  patterns, 
and  colors,  which  are  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  choice,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
a  resilient  flooring  material.  Some  of  the 
more  important  are  underfoot  comfort, 
noise  or  impact,  electrical  conductivity  of 
the  floor,  ease  of  repairing  damage,  and  the 
effect  of  seams. 

RULES  FOR  INSTALLATION  PRACTICE 

The  condition  of  the  subfloor  is  the  first 
thing  that  should  be  considered  when  in¬ 
stalling  a  resilient  floor.  The  best  resilient 
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floor  will  be  ruined  eventually  if  the  sub-  the  basic  choice  is  between  hardboard  and 

floor  is  in  jX)or  condition.  The  supporting  plywood.  Most  builders  have  found  it  satis- 

surface  is  as  important  as  the  floor  itself.  factory  to  use  hardboard  on  remodeling 

The  surface  condition  of  a  concrete  sub-  work  and  plywood  on  new  construction, 

floor  should  be  smooth,  level  and  hard.  It  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  thinner 

should  be  free  from  expansion  joints,  de-  hardboard  underlayment  avoids  excessive 

pressions,  scale  and  foreign  deposits  of  any  building  up  of  old  subfloors.  In  new  con- 

kind.  Oil,  wax,  varnish  or  paint  should  be  struction,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often 

entirely  removed.  An  unusually  rough  con-  desirable  to  build  up  subfloors,  and  ply- 

crete  floor  should  also  be  leveled  before  wood  serves  this  additional  purpose  as  well, 

installing  resilient  flooring.  Plywood  is  also  highly  recommended  for 

This  same  rule  is  also  applicable  to  wood  use  over  a  single  wood  subfloor, 
subfloors.  Any  paint,  wax  varnish,  or  oil  While  plywood  has  been  satisfactorily 
must  be  removed  from  the  surface.  Wood  used  as  an  underlayment  for  many  years, 

subfloors  should  be  smooth,  sound  and  the  general  term  “plywood”  should  always 

level.  be  qualified  in  any  specifications.  Most 

Resilient  flooring  materials  all  tend  to  commonly  used  is  Grade  AD,  or  Plypanel. 

conform  to  irregularities  of  the  surface  Another  plywood  grade  commonly  used  for 

over  which  they  are  installed.  This  tend-  underlayment  is  BD,  or  Plybase.  Although 

ency,  in  addition  to  the  more  or  less  severe  interior  plywood  grades  are  generally  used 

seasonal  expansion  and  contraction  of  sub-  because  of  lower  cost,  exterior  grades  are 

floors,  makes  it  extremely  important  that  often  used  where  excess  water  spillage 

builders  and  architects  be  familiar  with  the  occurs— such  as  the  entrance  to  public  build- 

right  underlayment  for  the  particular  con-  ings,  around  fountains,  and  on  counter- 

ditions.  Otherwise,  the  resilient  floor  may  tops.  Among  the  exterior  grades  used  for 

lose  some  of  its  attractive  appearance  or  underlayments  are  AC,  called  Plyshield, 

even  split.  and  BC,  or  Utility. 

Because  hardboard  and  plywood  are 
TYPES  OF  UNDERLAYMENT  made  from  processed  wood,  they  retain  all 

There  are  two  main  types  of  subfloors  to  the  characteristics  of  wood,  including  a 

be  considered— concrete  (or  other  mon-  tendency  to  “grow”  in  a  moist  atmosphere 

olithic  floors  such  as  terrazzo,  ceramic  tile  and  to  shrink  in  dry  surroundings.  They 

or  steel)  and  wood.  There  are  also  two  main  should,  therefore,  be  stored  under  normal 

types  of  underlayment— board  and  mastic.  atmospheric  conditions— neither  too  damp 

If  the  subfloor  is  concrete  and  marred  or  nor  too  dry. 

in  such  condition  that  an  underlayment  is  Generally  speaking,  hardboard  underlay- 
necessary,  then  a  mastic  type  of  compound  ments  should  always  be  installed  over 

should  be  used,  either  asphaltic  or  latex.  tongue-and-groove  flooring.  Where  the  sub- 

Wooden  subfloors  call  for  either  board  or  floor  consists  of  straight-edged  boards,  then 

mastic-type  underlayments— depending  on  it  is  necessary  to  use  5-ply  plywood  one-half 

their  type  and  condition.  However,  for  the  inch  or  greater  in  thickness 

most  part,  board-type  underlayments  are  The  condition  of  the  subfloor  is  very 
generally  used  over  wood  subfloors.  important  to  the  proper  installation  of 

In  the  use  of  board-type  underlayments,  underlayment.  In  new  construction,  where 
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the  subfloor  is  prepared  specifically  for 
resilient  flooring,  the  builder  should  run 
the  subfloor  boards  on  the  diagonal  in  the 
area  and  the  building  contractor  should  in¬ 
stall  the  underlayment  on  the  square. 

In  remodeling,  where  the  subfloor  boards 
run  parallel  to  the  side  walls,  the  under¬ 
layment,  if  possible,  should  be  installed 
on  the  diagonal.  These  precautions  will 
assure  that  subfloor  movement  is  kept  to  a 
minimum  of  damage  to  the  flooring  ma¬ 
terial  or  appearance  of  the  finished  floor. 

Another  method  of  positioning  the  un¬ 
derlayment  in  relation  to  the  subfloor 
boards  is  the  “ashlar”  method.  This  will 
also  keep  joints  in  the  underlayment  from 
falling  over  joints  in  the  subfloor.  Here, 
the  underlayment  is  not  laid  diagonally  to 
the  subfloor  boards,  but  the  joints  are  care¬ 
fully  arranged  so  that  they  fall  over  the 
middle  of  the  subfloor  boards. 

FASTENING  UNDERLAYMENT  TO 
SUBFLOOR 

After  the  underlayment  is  cut  and  fitted 
to  the  area,  the  next  step  is  to  fasten  it  to 
the  subfloor.  Proper  fastening  is  vital  to  a 
satisfactory  installation.  Ring-grooved  or 
coated  nails  and  mechanical  fasteners  are 
most  commonly  used.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  one-third  saving  in  time  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  using  stapling  equipment, 
if  the  staples  are  used  on  four-inch  centers. 

Sometimes  the  seasonal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  floor  boards  will  cause  lino¬ 
leum  or  other  sheet  material  to  crack.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  it  is  often  desirable 
to  use  lining  felt  between  the  linoleum  and 
subfloor.  The  use  of  lining  felt  is  optional 
if  the  linoleum  is  to  be  installed  over  sus¬ 
pended  concrete  or  other  monolithic  sub¬ 
floors. 

l.ining  felt,  for  instance,  is  recommended 
when  burlap-backed  linoleum  is  installed 


over  wood  subfloors.  Its  use  is  suggested, 
but  not  essential,  when  felt-backed  lino¬ 
leum  and  certain  kinds  of  plastic  flooring 
are  laid  over  other  types  of  subfloors.  In 
general,  in  this  latter  instance,  the  lining 
felt  is  used  to  make  the  floor  quieter, 
warmer,  more  resilient,  and,  if  necessary, 
easier  to  remove. 

The  life  and  serviceability  of  any  resili¬ 
ent  flooring  depends  greatly  upon  the 
proper  application  of  the  correct  adhesive. 
Frequently,  the  selection  of  the  right  ad¬ 
hesive  is  as  important  as  the  selection  of 
the  floor  itself. 

To  bond  properly,  the  adhesive  must 
hold  the  flooring  to  the  subfloor  by  surface 
attachment.  This  bonding  strength  must  be 
great  enough  to  prevent  separation  of  the 
flooring  material  from  the  subfloor  under 
stresses  slightly  greater  than  those  actually 
encountered  in  normal  use.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bond  must  not  be  so  strong  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  the  resilient 
flooring  at  a  later  date,  if  necessary. 

The  type  of  subfloor,  its  condition,  and 
the  kind  of  resilient  flooring  material  to 
be  installed  are  important  factors  in  the 
selection  of  an  adhesive.  Linoleum  must  be 
installed  with  a  different  type  of  adhesive 
than,  say,  asphalt  tile.  For  this  reason,  the 
manufacturer’s  specifications  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  and  resilient  flooring  adhesives 
should  never  be  thinned  except  as  specified 
by  the  manufacturer. 

HOW  TO  LAY  THE  FLOOR  ITSELF 

Once  the  subfloor  has  been  prepared  and 
the  job  of  actually  installing  the  floor  has 
begun,  the  procedure  generally  followed 
in  a  wall-to-wall  installation  calls  for  the 
material  to  be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  room. 
Depending  on  the  various  job  conditions, 
this  is  usually  accomplished  by  hand  cut¬ 
ting,  straight  scribing,  or  pattern  scribing. 
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In  a  border  installation,  the  field  area  of 
a  room  should  be  installed  first.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  usually  installed  across  the  floor 
boards  and  centered  both  ways.  The  bor¬ 
ders  should  be  carefully  determined  and 
drawn  with  chalk  lines.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  vary  width  of  borders  to  allow  for 
variance  in  room  dimensions  and  for  the 
design  selected.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  lines  of  permanent  fixtures  or 
equipment. 

Immediately  after  most  types  of  resilient 
floors  are  laid  and  while  the  adhesive  is  “set¬ 
ting  up,”  a  loo-pound  or  heavier  roller 
should  be  used.  It  may  be  necessary  to  sand¬ 
bag  seams  and  joints  until  all  danger  of 
loosening  has  passed. 

Decorative  interest  and  individuality  in 
linoleum  and  sheeted  resilient  flooring  are 
the  end  result  of  careful  planning  and 
workmanship  in  the  actual  installation. 
And  there  are  certain  key  points  in  an  in¬ 
stallation  where  planning  and  workman¬ 
ship  are  especially  important. 

One  of  these  critical  areas  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  seams.  Occasionally,  if  strips 
of  linoleum  are  installed  side  by  side  just  as 
they  are  cut  from  the  roll,  the  graining  at 
the  seams  may  produce  a  peaked  or  wedged 
effect.  This  optical  illusion  makes  the 
seams  look  as  if  they  were  raised.  It  can 
be  avoided  simply  by  reversing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  every  other  strip  of  material  so  the 
texture  continues  into  the  adjoining  sheet. 

Patterned  materials  require  still  more 
care  in  matching  because  the  elements  of 
the  design  recur  at  regular  intervals  and 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  to  obtain 
attractive  matching.  Dep)ending  on  the  in¬ 
terval  between  indentical  design  elements, 
the  material  is  said  to  have  an  eighteen- 
inch  “repeat,”  or  a  six-inch  “repeat,”  and 
so  forth.  This  information  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  manufacturer  or  dealer. 


Every  now  and  then  the  repeats  in  a  strip 
of  material  cut  from  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  roll  will  not  match  the  repeats  in  a 
strip  cut  from  another  part  of  the  roll. 
This  does  not  happen  very  often,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  the  manufacturing  processes 
stretch  the  material  at  the  ends  of  a  roll 
slightly  more  than  the  material  at  the 
center.  It  is  a  good  idea,  therefore,  to  lay 
the  second  strip  beside  the  first  before  cut¬ 
ting  it  from  the  roll.  This  will  simply  serve 
as  a  check  on  the  repeat.  In  case  the  repeat 
does  not  align  perfectly,  unroll  the  whole 
roll  and  cut  the  second  strip  from  the  in¬ 
side  end  of  the  roll.  The  two  strips  will 
then  match  exactly. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  factors 
that  must  be  considered  during  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  linoleum  or  other  sheet  flooring. 
One  of  these,  for  instance,  is  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  wise  to  install  the  material  square 
with  the  main  entrance  of  a  room.  This 
might  seem  obvious.  In  rooms  with  some¬ 
what  irregular  shapes,  however,  the  natural 
tendency  might  be  to  install  the  flooring 
parallel  with  another  wall.  The  idea  is  to 
achieve  the  most  pleasing  effect  as  you  enter 
a  room. 

The  smart  custom  effects  that  can  be 
created  in  floors  of  linoleum  or  other  sheet 
materials  are  almost  limitless.  Through 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  colors  or 
types  of  this  material,  the  use  of  borders, 
special  strips  and  cutting,  virtually  any 
design  or  effect  can  be  achieved.  Any  re¬ 
silient  floor  will  become  more  attractive 
when  a  neat,  colorful  cove  base  is  custom 
made  to  form  a  sanitary  curved  joining  at 
the  walls.  This  type  of  cove  base  is  really 
an  extension  of  the  flooring  material  up 
the  walls  a  few  inches  or  even  several  feet. 
Relatively  simple  to  install,  it  eliminates 
dust-catching  corners.  When  used  with 
many  patterns  it  can  actually  make  a  room 
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appear  larger.  A  contrasting  border  and 
flash  cove  base  is  gaining  in  popularity. 

Custom  insets  are  another  popular 
method  for  individualizing  a  resilient 
floor.  In  recent  years  many  interesting  in¬ 
sets  have  been  developed  as  focal  centers 
of  a  room  or  foyer.  Many  home  owners 
have  individualized  a  playroom  or  kitchen 
by  having  initials,  insignias  or  other  de¬ 
signs  installed. 

To  give  specific  costs  for  resilient  floor¬ 


ing  installed  is  extremely  difficult  because 
of  the  variances  in  local  costs  of  labor,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  design.  Prices  vary  not  only 
within  the  whole  line  of  resilient  floors, 
but  sometimes  within  each  particular  type 
of  resilient  floor,  due  to  differences  in  color, 
gauge,  style  or  pattern.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  asphalt  tile  in  dark  colors  is  the  lowest 
priced,  followed  by  linoleum,  sheet  plastics, 
Linotile,  then  cork  tile  and  rubber  tile, 
with  the  plastic  tiles  in  the  highest  bracket. 
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LEASING 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MANAGEMENT 
by  A.  T.  Beckwith,  CPM 


There  are  various  kinds  of  owners,  insti¬ 
tutional,  partnerships,  individuals,  but  the 
managing  agent  of  income  real  estate  prob¬ 
ably  has  the  greatest  responsibility  of  all, 
at  least  in  the  owner’s  opinion.  Once  a 
piece  of  income  property  has  been  placed 
with  a  management  agent  to  handle,  the 
owner  no  longer  relies  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  net  profit  from  the  operation  of 
the  property.  Instead,  he  relies  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  know-how  and  good 
judgment  of  the  agent.  Thus  it  must  be, 
said  at  the  very  outset  that  the  managing 
agent,  although  he  participates  perhaps  in 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  income  of  the 
property,  is  expected  to  direct  the  entire 
operation  most  successfully  and  to  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  the  ownership. 


BUILDINGS  ARE  LIKE  INDIVIDUALS- 
EACH  IS  DIFFERENT 

Complexities  in  ownership  will  exist  be¬ 
tween  income  properties  in  almost  the 
same  manner  as  there  are  individual  per- 

The  author  is  vice  president  in  charge  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  of  The  Keyes  Company,  Realtors, 
Miami,  Florida. 
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sonality  traits  in  each  one  of  us  as  human 
beings;  each  of  us  has  varying  expressions, 
beliefs,  desires,  sizes,  weights  and  finger 
prints.  So  it  is  with  income  real  estate;  each 
property  is  different  from  others  and  re¬ 
quires  special  handling  in  order  to  meet 
its  particular  problems. 

But  even  before  actually  analyzing  the 
specific  property  in  question,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  first  with  taking  a  look  at  old  prop¬ 
erty,  recent  property  (built  during  the  last 
eight  years),  brand  new  property  and  pro¬ 
posed  property. 


AGE  AFFECTS  DEGREE  OF 
LEASING  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  age  of  a  property  will  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  degree  of  leasing 
responsibility.  Take  the  building  that  so 
far  is  only  a  proposal  on  the  drawing  board 
—this  case  will  obviously  carry  with  it  the 
necessity  for  a  leasing  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  program. 
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Then  we  have  to  take  into  account  the 
variations  of  occupancy,  which  might,  for 
instance,  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  all  vacant 
(2)  half  vacant  (3)  80  percent  filled  (4)  100 
percent  filled. 


WHAT’S  THE  OCCUPANCY  PICTURE? 

In  the  case  of  “all  vacant,”  obviously  a 
study  must  be  made  to  determine  the 
causes.  It  may  be  due  to  any  number  of 
things,  which  we  will  discuss  later.  If  the 
building  is  100  percent  filled,  then  the 
immediate  leasing  responsibility  might 
well  be  an  investigation  of  the  quality  of 
the  present  tenants  and  the  extent  of  the 
present  income,  with  a  view  to  improving 
quality  of  the  tenants  or  improving  gross 
income  and  net  income.  These  items  must 
be  carefully  considered  in  solving  problems 
as  they  exist  in  any  property. 

Although  there  may  be  a  great  many 
categories  of  income  real  estate,  probably 
the  greatest  number  handled  by  managing 
agents  are  in  the  following  classes:  office 
buildings;  store  properties;  shopping 
centers;  loft  buildings;  apartments,  hotels 
or  motels;  residences. 


INCOME  PROPERTY 

In  our  own  operation,  the  categories 
listed  above  cover  99  percent  of  all  income 
properties  in  our  area;  thus  these  are  the 
ones  we  are  thinking  about  in  setting  down 
these  remarks  on  leasing  responsibility. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  operating  office 
buildings  or  store  properties  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  management  of  apart¬ 
ments,  hotels,  or  motels:  and,  of  course,  the 
big  shopping  centers  of  today  are  a  spe¬ 
cialty  all  to  themselves.  Leasing  for  the 
shopping  center  today  is  so  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  should  a  managing  agent  ob¬ 
tain  one  or  two  wrong  tenants  in  the  very 
beginning,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
might  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  entire 
center  for  years  to  come. 

At  any  rate,  in  our  discussion,  we  are 
now  beginning  to  shape  up  our  thinking  as 
to  the  classes  of  property  that  might  be 
involved,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  whole 
business  is  like  a  series  of  numerals  which 
contain  literally  thousands  of  combinations 
perhaps  none  of  which  are  the  same,  but 
by  putting  various  ones  together,  a  satis¬ 
factory  management  formula  may  be  de¬ 
veloped.  As  we  continue  to  think  of  the 
above  categories,  we  are  aware  of  situations 
with  regard  to  age  of  the  property,  amount 
of  vacancy,  etc.,  and  now,  we  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  a  highly  important  factor  of  in¬ 
come  real  estate. 
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MOST  IMPORTANT  FACT-OF-LIFE 

As  one  insurance  company  executive  has 
said,  the  following  are  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  things  about  income  real  estate- 
location,  location  and  location.  All  of  us 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  income  real  estate  are  fully  aware 
that  the  location,  to  a  very  great  degree,  de¬ 
termines  our  entire  management  responsi¬ 
bility  as  well  as  leasing  responsibility. 

In  a  rather  limited  way,  income  real 
estate  can  be  graded  by  location  as  follows: 
(1)  very  poor,  (2)  poor,  (3)  good,  (4)  very 
good,  (5)  100  percent. 

Now  as  we  think  of  this  grade  of  loca¬ 
tion,  we  apply  it  to  various  buildings  and 
income  properties  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  the  actual  definition  of  such 
a  location  varies  with  the  type  of  property. 
Naturally,  if  we  are  talking  about  a  loft 
building,  it  does  not  have  to  overlook  the 
lake  or  the  bay  or  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  apartment,  hotel  or  motel  may 
need  to  overlook  an  important  waterway  to 
gain  the  greatest  popularity. 

Store  properties  are  generally  in  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  business  district  or 
may  be  in  suburban  business  centers.  We 
are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  them  in  such 
locations,  and  only  in  the  instance  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  do  we  now  contemplate  great 


undeveloped  acres,  perhaps  on  cross  state 
highways. 

A  location  which  might  be  very  good  for 
one  kind  of  income  property  may  be  the 
poorest  in  the  world  for  another.  There¬ 
fore,  a  matter  of  judgment  is  involved  in 
the  initial  stage  when  the  kind  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  created  by  its  promoter.  If  such  a 
promoter  should  fail  to  select  a  proper  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  beginning,  the  project,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
complete  failure.  Fortunately,  today  this 
happens  in  only  a  few  instances,  because 
developers  of  income  properties  have  all 
kinds  of  assistance  available  to  them  in  the 
good  judgment  of  realtors  (CPM’s  and 
AMO’s)  who  are  experienced  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  field,  also  architects  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  similar  types  of  income  properties, 
and  research  and  educational  institutions 
which  have  statistics  available  for  use  in 
determining  the  location  of  a  project  as 
well  as  its  nature  and  size. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  most 
income  properties  are  reasonably  good  in¬ 
vestments  provided  there  is  a  continued  de¬ 
mand  for  the  space  created  and  that  reason¬ 
ably  successful  tenants  are  able  to  maintain 
their  businesses  year  in  and  year  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that  some 
income  property  is  not  such  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  and  we  wonder  why.  Our  first  ob¬ 
servation  is  poor  location.  Next  is  wrong 
type  of  improvement.  Then  we  may  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  buyer  paid  too  much  for  the 
property.  Still  another  is  declining  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Now,  looking  back  at  all  that  has  been 
mentioned,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  manag¬ 
ing  agent’s  head  begins  to  swirl  when  he 
reviews  the  responsibilities  created  for  the 
leasing  of  various  properties  under  his 
management?  Combinations  of  factors  and 
situations  create  individual  problems  in 
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each  property,  and  the  extent  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  are  fixed,  generally,  by  the  location, 
the  demand  for  the  improvement,  and 
the  type  of  tenancy  that  must  be  attracted 
to  the  property.  This  brings  us  to  our  next 
factor— demand  for  the  improvement. 

Again  we  visualize  the  facilities  which 
each  property,  in  its  own  category,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 
If,  in  the  case  of  an  apartment  house  opera¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  surplus  of  say  30  percent  of 
I  2-bedroom,  unfurnished  apartments,  then 
there  is  going  to  be  a  predominance  of 
interest  in  the  better  located  properties,  the 
newer  and  more  attractive  ones,  and  prob¬ 
ably  those  offering  the  lowest  price.  Now 
other  properties  which  do  not  come  under 
this  definition  will  be  the  great  sufferers 
and  may  go  months  and  months  without 
income.  What,  then,  is  the  managing 
agent’s  leasing  responsibility  for  these 
marginal  properties  which  do  not  enjoy 
the  greatest  popularity  and  are  still  to  be 
found  in  a  market  that  is  flooded  with 
apartments  and  is  short  on  suitable  ten¬ 
ants?  The  same  problem,  of  course,  applies 
to  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  properties 
when  afflicted  with  a  market  surplus  of 
space  and  a  shortage  of  tenants.  Naturally, 
those  buildings  which  are  more  conven¬ 
iently  located,  having  newer  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  surroundings,  and  which  have  a 
good  reputation  and  modern  facilities  to 
offer  at  popular  or  even  lower  rates,  will 
gain  the  first  attention  of  prospective  ten¬ 
ants.  They  will,  in  all  probability,  fill  these 
particular  buildings  to  nearly  100  percent, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  substantial  surplus  in 
categories  of  buildings  that  are  less  desir¬ 
able.  Obviously,  the  managing  agent  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  handle  the  most 
popular  buildings  in  the  finest  locations 
has  the  least  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  leas¬ 
ing  responsibility. 


THE  OBJECTIVE- 
TO  MAKE  A  LITTLE  MONEY 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  managing  agent, 
although  recognizing  all  of  the  above  as 
conditions  which  have  to  be  met,  is  finally 
saddled  with  some  major  objectives  which 
he  will  make  every  effort  to  accomplish,  no 
matter  how  great  or  how  small  the  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  may  be.  These  objectives 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Maintain  a  regular  flow  of  maxi¬ 
mum  rental  income,  gross  and  net. 

(2)  Operate  the  property  efficiently  so 
as  to  maintain  highest  degree  of 
occupancy  with  reasonable  and 
sensible  operating  expense. 

(3)  Develop  progressive  techniques 
which  will  get  increased  net  profit 
and  increased  value  of  the  property. 

The  managing  agent’s  responsibility  for 
leasing  also  covers  these  points  and  activi¬ 
ties:  leasing  facilities,  men  and  offices;  leas¬ 
ing  program  involving  personal  contact, 
advertising,  direct  mail;  modernization 
programs  for  properties,  including  park¬ 
ing;  selection  of  tenancy;  cooperation  with 
brokers;  offering  of  special  broker  induce¬ 
ments;  successful  negotiating,  including 
the  proper  handling  of  concessions,  involv¬ 
ing  alterations,  and  modern  improvements. 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of 
management,  the  agent  must  not  only  pos¬ 
sess  a  high  degree  of  know  how;  he  must  be 
able  to  apply  the  principles  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  reasoning  as  well. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Meyer  z-52 

If  you  are  responsible  for  the  lawns  of 
your  properties,  or  even  if  you  have  a  spot 
of  lawn  at  home,  you’ve  probably  read  the 
ads  concerning  (perhaps  made  a  trial  plant¬ 
ing  of)  Zoysia  grass.  This  grass,  available 
generally  in  quantity  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  was  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  tested  by  the  U.  S. 
Golf  Association. 

While  spring  planting  is  recommended, 
some  sellers  will  doubtless  still  be  around 
when  this  is  issued,  and  the  grass  may  take 
hold  well  since  you  will  probably  be  water¬ 
ing  your  bluegrass  anyway. 

It  is  grown  with  sprigs  or  plugs  and 
growth  occurs  through  stolons  spreading 
underground.  These  become  so  thick  that 
they  crowd  out  other  weeds,  including  crab- 
grass,  they  say. 

We’ve  plugged  a  rather  spacious  lawn  this 
spring  to  see  just  how  well  it  works  without 
any  watering  in  Illinois.  So  many  communi¬ 
ties  have  had  water  shortages,  with  curtail¬ 
ments,  that  this  aspect  can’t  be  ignored.  It  is 
certainly  possible  that  water  shortages  could 
get  worse,  with  larger  populations,  before 
getting  better. 

In  any  event,  we’ll  welcome  reports  on 
Meyer  z-52  Zoysia  grass  (as  well  as  any  other 
new  products  in  the  maintenance  field)  from 
prof)erty  managers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Address  your  comments  to  36 
South  Wabash,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Portable  recorders  and  reports 

If  time  is  costly  to  you  and  your  firm,  it 
may  be  that  the  portable  recorders  on  the 
market  would  prove  of  value  to  you.  Some 
run  on  batteries  and  are  wire  recorders  that 
can  be  carried  right  along  in  a  pocket  for 
making  verbal  notes  as  you  move  from 
building  to  building.  Others  are  disc-type 
and  plug  in,  even  to  the  cigarette  lighter  of 
a  car. 

Just  which  one  will  be  most  useful  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  building¬ 
hopping  you  do,  what  kind  of  reports  you 
need,  and  what  your  personal  likes  are. 
They’re  tremendous  time-savers,  but  need 
getting  used  to. 

Corrosion  engineers^  address 

The  following  request  was  received  from 
Kenneth  A.  Parmelee,  executive  director, 
The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Gary, 
Indiana:  “I  am  very  interested  in  obtaining 
information  and/or  literature  concerning 
vapor  phase  inhibitors  as  used  in  paints  as 
described  on  page  1 14  of  the  Winter  (1955) 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment.  Can  you  help  me  in  this  matter  by 
sending  me  the  address  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corrosion  Engineers  so  that 
I  might  write  them  for  information?” 

The  answer,  for  Mr.  Parmelee  and  any¬ 
one  else  who  may  be  interested,  is:  The 
National  Association  of  Corrosion  Engi¬ 
neers,  M  &  M  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 
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Maintenance  Exchange 

Hot  weather  and  people 

Because  of  the  recent  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  air  conditioned  space,  we  tend  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  many  places 
in  building  maintenance  where  employees 
must  work  without  its  benefits.  Salt  tablets 
should  definitely  be  available  to  employees 
in  laundries,  boiler  rooms,  and  to  any  other 
employees  who  are  forced  to  do  physical 
labor  of  any  kind  during  hot  weather.  It’s 
not  only  a  matter  of  preventing  heat  exhaus¬ 
tion  collapse  but  also  reduced  productivity 
because  of  general  debility  through  loss  of 
salt  from  the  system. 

Not  too  long  ago,  when  salt  tablets  (or 
salt  and  dextrose  tablets)  were  all  pure  salt 
and/or  dextrose,  many  people  would  get 
stomach  cramps,  and  even  get  deathly  ill 
from  taking  salt  tablets.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  where  sufficient  water  was 
not  taken  with  the  tablets. 

Today,  however,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  tablets,  in  coating  and 
impregnating  them  so  that  the  salt  is  re¬ 
leased  in  gradual  form,  allowing  the  body  to 
absorb  it  easily  and  without  the  quick 
cramping. 

These  tablets  can  be  purchased  either  in 
plain  bottles  or  in  self-dispensing  bottles  or 
cartons.  Depends,  of  course,  on  how  many 
people  must  use  them  at  a  particular  loca¬ 
tion.  If  you  can’t  find  what  you  want  in  your 
immediate  locality,  you  might  write  to 
United  States  Sanitary  Service  Company, 
1215  McGee  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

And  while  we’re  talking  about  the  heat, 
sweat  bands  for  the  forehead  are  now  being 
marketed  to  replace  in  more  sanitary  fash¬ 
ion  the  handkerchief  tied  around  the  head. 
Many  uses  exist  for  them  not  only  in  main¬ 
tenance  work,  but  in  kitchens  and  even  for 
desk  workers  who  are  bothered  with  per- 
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spiration  dropping  down  on  the  books  on 
which  they  are  working. 

You  can  get  perforated  foam  rubber  sweat 
bands  from  Safety  Equipment  Corporation, 
644  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn  17,  New  York. 

Or  if  you’d  like  to  try  cellulose  sponge 
sweat  bands,  you  can  get  them  from  Mine 
Safety  Appliances  Company,  201  North 
Braddock  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  8,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mine  Safety  also  carries  a  line  of  tab¬ 
lets  as  well  as  much  other  safety  equipment 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
mines.  In  fact  they  even  make  a  velocity 
punch  for  railroad  rails.  Names  can  mean  a 
lot,  or  very  little. 

Landscape  sells 

We’ve  said  this  many  times,  but  again 
this  spring  and  early  summer  we  were  struck 
by  how  little  it  costs  to  make  one  apartment 
stand  out  from  the  others  in  block  after 
block  of  sameness.  Trouble  seems  to  be  that 
today  with  high  occupancy  few  people  are 
interested  in  spending  a  little  to  prepare  for 
the  time  when  occupancy  may  not  be  so 
high. 

So  little  spent  today  can  return  so  much 
in  a  few  years.  In  addition  to  the  financial 
advantage  of  purchasing  small-size  trees  and 
shrubs,  they  seem  to  thrive  and  grow  better. 
Don’t  overlook  the  possibility  of  this  being 
a  sales  piece  for  your  firm— buying  small 
sizes  now  and  pointing  out  to  your  clients 
why  you  are  doing  this.  Remember  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  sales  points  of  the  property 
management  firm  will  always  remain  in  the 
excellence  of  its  maintenance  people. 

For  income  property,  we  recommend 
trees,  shrubs  and  ground  covers  but  ques¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  flowers,  except  in 
unusual  situations  for  city  buildings  and 
planned  layouts  for  resort  or  other  special- 
type  properties. 


New  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


GEORGE  W.  WILLIAMS  III 
500  Harbor  Boulevard 
Belmont,  California 

Born,  San  Mateo,  California,  June  10,  1930;  serves 
in  property  management  department  of  G.  W. 
Williams  Co.;  real  estate  background  includes  4 
years  in  management  and  development  of  residen¬ 
tial  and  commercial  properties,  received  B.  S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  in  1952  and  has 
since  completed  a  number  of  real  estate  courses  in 
the  University’s  Extension  Division;  attended  the 
Institute’s  San  Francisco  course  (1955):  holds  mem- 
tiership  in  San  Bruno,  Burlingame  and  Belmont 
Chambers  of  Commerce;  member  of  the  Peninsula 
General  Contractor’s  Association  and  Redwood  City, 
San  Carlos,  Belmont  Board  of  Realtors;  professional 
territory  covers  area  from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco, 
California. 


ALFRED  A.  PLAMANN 
18  East  Colorado  Avenue 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Born,  Merrill,  Wisconsin,  August  6,  1915;  owner, 
Alfred  A.  Plamann,  Realty;  has  been  active  in  real 
estate  for  the  past  13  years;  experience  includes 
management  and  development  of  single  and  multi¬ 
ple  residences,  as  well  as  commercial  and  industrial 
properties;  further  experience  in  appraising,  broker¬ 
age,  building,  mortgage  lending,  engineering  and 
sales;  co-developer  of  noted  Skyway  Park  area  in 
Colorado  Springs;  taught  school  for  eight  years  in 
State  of  Wisconsin;  served  as  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Board  of  Realtors  (1955):  member  of 
the  Colorado  Junior  C.  of  C.;  member  Exchange 
Club;  active  with  Boy  Scout  and  Community  Coun¬ 
cils;  attended  IREM  Dallas  course  (1950);  received 
national  award  from  NIREB  in  1954  for  subdivision 
development  and  promotion;  professional  territory 
includes  State  of  ^lorado  and  western  Kansas. 


HARRY  C.  MATHES 
650  Seventeenth  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Yorktown,  Iowa,  December  16,  1919;  devotes 
entire  time  to  property  management  with  firm  of 
Garrett-Bromfield  &  Company;  active  for  8  years 
in  management  of  all  types  of  properties;  member 
of  the  Denver  Board  of  Realtors  and  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters;  active  in  civic 
and  community  affairs  in  Denver  area;  attended 
IREM  Maintenance  school  in  Chicago  (1953): 
professional  territory  covers  metropolitan  Denver. 

JAMES  LEE  PRYOR 
22  North  James  Street 
Newport,  Delaware 

Born,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  June  6,  1903;  manager 
of  Newport  branch  of  C.  J.  Harris,  Inc.  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware;  experienced  in  management,  ap¬ 
praising,  mortgage  lending  and  brokerage;  formerly 
held  a  general  contractor’s  license  for  building  and 
remodeling  in  the  Wilmington  area;  management 
activities  include  supervision  of  apartment,  store 
and  office  buildings;  member  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Wilmington,  associate  member  of  the 
Wilmington  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.;  professional 
territory  covers  City  of  Wilmington  and  immediate 
surrounding  areas. 

GEORGE  A.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

1407  Coral  Way 
Miami,  Florida 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October  15,  1915;  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Real  Estate  department  of  Stockton, 
Whatley,  Davin  &  Company;  20  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  field,  including  management  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  properties,  appraising, 
brokerage  and  mortgage  lending;  presently  serves 
as  director  of  the  Jacksonville  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Association;  past  director  of  the  Lions  Club; 
member  of  the  Sales  Executive  Club;  associate  mem¬ 
ber,  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  on  several  committees  of  the  Miami  Realty 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Greater  Miami 
area. 
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DAVID  MUSKAT 
529  4 1ST  Stoeet 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Born,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  13,  1908:  manager 
of  property  management  department  of  firm  of 
David  Fenton  of  Miami  Beach;  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  real  estate  for  30  years,  specializing  in 
management  of  business  and  apartment  house  prop¬ 
erties  and  brokerage;  holds  LL.B.  degree  from 
Rutgers  University  and  also  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Accounting  for  3  years;  currently  is 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar  and,  in  addition, 
is  a  qualified  accountant;  attended  the  Institute’s 
management  course  in  San  Antonio  (1956);  as¬ 
sociate  member  of  the  Miami  Beach  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Florida. 

MISS  ELEANOR  A.  SEPSTEAD 
2400  Kalakaua  Avenue 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Born,  Fremont,  Wisconsin,  January  9,  1919;  as¬ 
sociated  with  Earl  Thacker  Company,  Realtors,  as 
vice  president;  specializes  in  management  of  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  luxury  tourist  homes  and  has 
8  years  of  management  and  brokerage  experience; 
also  experienced  in  appraising,  mortgage  lending, 
building  and  architecture;  an  active  member  of  the 
Honolulu  Realty  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  an  associate  member  of  the  Society  of  Resi¬ 
dential  Appraisers;  professional  territory  covers  the 
territory  of  Hawaii. 

JOHN  H.  PRESSFIELD 
149TH  Street  &  Third  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  November  16,  1908; 
has  been  engaged  in  real  estate  for  about  25  years, 
almost  all  of  which  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
management  phase;  present  position  is  that  of 
maintenance  manager  for  J.  Clarence  Davies,  Inc.; 
spent  2  years  in  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies, 
prior  to  entry  into  Military  Service  during  W.W.  II, 
assisting  in  the  supervision  of  construction  of  a 
U.S.  Naval  Base;  holds  an  associate  membership 
with  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  the  Bronx,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  metropolitan  New 
York. 

ALFRED  V.  AMY 
41  East  42ND  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Born,  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey,  August  10, 
1901;  vice  president  of  Snyder-Amy  Management 


Co.;  has  been  actively  and  continuously  engaged 
in  real  estate  management  and  brokerage  for  the 
past  36  years  and  experienced  in  appraising,  mort¬ 
gage  lending  and  sales;  specializes,  primarily,  in 
management  of  apartment  building  and  store  prop¬ 
erties;  is  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York  and  served  with  the  Board’s  Rental  Conditions 
Committee  for  a  period  of  5  years;  formerly  held 
membership  in  Park  West  Riverside  Association; 
professional  territory  covers  New  York  City  and 
Westchester  County,  New  York. 


ALTON  STANFORD 
502  North  Main  Street 
High  Point,  North  Carolina 

Born,  Stoneville,  North  Carolina,  October  24,  1912; 
for  the  past  10  years  associated  with  Curtis  Smith- 
deal,  Incorporated,  and  now  the  firm’s  President; 
management  specialties  include  residences,  apart¬ 
ment  building  and  store  properties;  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  mortgage  loan  activities,  as  well  as 
experience  in  appraising  and  brokerage;  a  graduate 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  and  of  the 
Realtor’s  Institute;  recently  served  for  3  years  as 
Dean  of  the  Realtor’s  Institute  and  as  an  instructor 
for  5  years  with  the  Institute;  served  as  president 
of  the  High  Point  Board  of  Realtors  and  past 
regional  vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  of  which  he  is 
currently  a  trustee;  is  member  and  past  president 
of  the  High  Point  Lions  Club  and  a  member  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America; 
professional  territory  covers  High  Point,  North 
Carolina. 


GEORGE  W.  HAEGELE 
1027  Enquirer  Building 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born,  Covington,  Kentucky,  December  8,  1913;  has 
served  with  the  property  management  department 
of  Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.  since  1937;  was  granted  5 
year  military  leave  of  absence  during  W.W.  II;  com¬ 
piled  an  outstanding  Service  record  with  Army 
Tank  Corps  in  North  Africa  and  was  commissioned 
a  Captain;  returned  to  Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.  late  in 
1945  and  has  since  specialized  in  management  of 
varied  types  of  properties  and  maintenance  super¬ 
vision;  attended  IREM  Niagara  Falls  course  (1955); 
current  member  of  the  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
Greater  Cincinnati  area. 
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A.  A.  HORSFELDT 
4122  N.  E.  Broadway 
Portland,  Oregon 

Born,  Portland,  Oregon,  September  30,  1906;  owner 
and  manager  of  A.  A.  Horsfeldt,  Realty;  approxi¬ 
mately  21  years  of  real  estate  experience;  15  years 
in  management;  specializes  in  management  of 
single-family  residences,  duplexes  and  store  prop¬ 
erties;  broad  experience  in  appraising,  brokerage 
and  general  sales;  dealt  with  probate  court  ap¬ 
praisals  over  a  period  of  8  years;  served  3I/2  years 
with  Armed  Forces,  overseas,  from  1942  to  1945; 
currently  first  vice  president  of  the  Portland  Realty 
Board  and  a  civic  leader  in  his  community;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  includes  the  Greater  Portland  area. 

H.  E.  GILLESPIE 
729  Walnut  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  October  25,  1901;  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  F.  L.  Gates  Co.;  active  in  real 
estate  for  30  years;  25  years  in  charge  of  property 
management  with  present  firm;  specializes  in 
management  of  residences,  apartment  buildings, 
and  store  properties;  has  held  brokers  license  and 
been  engaged  in  sales  since  1950;  received  B.  S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chattanooga  and  also 
studied  at  the  Edmonson  School  of  Business;  taught 
for  4  years  at  Central  High  School,  Hamilton 
County,  Tennessee;  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  Chattanooga  (1955);  member  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Board  of  Realtors  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Chattanooga;  professional  territory 
covers  Chattanooga  and  vicinity. 


RAYMOND  D.  PAYNE,  JR. 

1 18  East  8th  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born,  Fairmont,  Georgia,  1926;  assistant  manager 
of  the  rental  department  of  C.  V.  Brown  &  Bro.; 
specializes  in  management  of  store  and  office  prop¬ 
erties;  holds  B.S.  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  has  completed 
several  real  estate  courses  through  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Extension;  attended  IREM  manage¬ 
ment  course  held  in  Chattanooga  (1955);  is  an 
associate  member  of  the  Chattanooga  Board  of 
Realtors  and  serves  on  the  Board’s  Advertising 
Committee;  also  holds  membership  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Property  Managers  Association;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  includes  City  of  Chattanooga  and 
surrounding  communities. 


C.  C.  SMITHERMAN 
717  Georgia  Avenue 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Born,  Ringgold,  Georgia,  September  30,  1907;  for 
12  years  has  owned  and  managed  properties  for 
the  Smitherman  Realty  Co.;  specializes  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  single-family  housing,  duplexes,  apartment 
and  office  buildings;  also  experienced  in  sales  and 
insurance;  studied  education  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  completed  IREM’s  management  course  in 
Chattanooga  (1955);  is  a  member  and  past  treasurer 
of  the  Chattanooga  Board  of  Realtors;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Chattanooga  Property  Managers 
.Association  and  has  served  both  as  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  Association;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  City  of  Chattanooga. 

THOMAS  A.  GEMIGNANI 
44  North  2nd  Street 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Born,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  1914;  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  20  years  with  the  H.  L.  Guion  Co.  prop¬ 
erty  management  department;  attended  Tennessee 
State  Teachers  College  and  the  Memphis  Vocational  , 
School;  is  a  graduate  of  5  Army  and  Air  Force 
Maintenance  and  Supply  schools;  completed  IREM 
Chattanooga  course  (1955);  holds  membership  on 
the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Memphis;  active  with 
the  American  Legion  and  civic  organizations  in 
Memphis;  professional  territory  covers  Greater 
Memphis  area. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH 
151  South  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Born,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  October  21,  1903;  property  j 
manager  with  Tracy-Collins  Trust  Company;  14 
years  in  management  of  apartment  buildings,  store  j 
and  office  properties;  also  experienced  in  appraising, 
building,  remodeling  and  architecture;  managed 
federal  public  housing  in  California  and  was  State 
Area  Supervisor  of  federal  public  housing  in  Utah 
for  five  years;  member.  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate  Board  j 
and  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Salt  Lake  Parking  ^ 
Association;  serves  on  various  committees  with  the  I 
Sugarhouse  C.  of  C.,  the  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agement  Association  and  the  Salt  Lake  Apartment 
House  .Association;  professional  territory  covers  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Salt  Lake  County. 

JOSIAH  COLLINS 

1411  Fourth  Avenue  Building 

Seattle,  Washington 

Born,  Seattle,  Washington,  March  27,  1908;  since 
1949  a  building  manager  for  the  firm  of  Yates, 
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Riley  &  MacDonald;  experienced  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  various  types  of  buildings  for  10  years;  also 
has  appraisal,  brokerage  and  building  background, 
received  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  from  Yale 
University  and  was  awarded  teaching  fellowship  by 
the  University  of  Washington;  associate  member  of 
the  Seattle  Real  Estate  Board;  member.  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association  of  Seattle;  as¬ 
sociate  member  SRA;  member,  Seattle  C.  of  C., 
the  University  Club  and  of  the  Municipal  League 
of  Seattle  and  King  Counties;  professional  territory 
covers  King  and  Snohomish  Counties,  Washington. 

E.  CHARLES  ENNETT 

*333  3*^  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington 

Born,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  October  21, 
1921;  actively  engaged  in  property  management 
with  White  &  Bollard,  Inc.;  also  experienced  in 
appraising,  brokerage,  building,  architecture  and 
sales;  specializes  in  management  of  single  family 
units,  duplexes  and  apartment  buildings;  a  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Q>ast  Guard  Institute;  affiliated 
with  the  Seattle  Real  Estate  Board  and  holds 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Apart¬ 
ment  Operators  Association  of  Seattle;  active  in 
organization  and  promotion  of  Cub  Scout  and  Boy 
Scout  Groups,  as  well  as  in  other  civic  affairs; 
professional  territory  covers  Seattle,  Bellvue  and 
Lynwood,  Washington. 

STERLING  H.  ALBERT 
105  East  Silver  Spring  Drive 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Born,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin,  February  9,  1903; 
president.  Mortgage  Investment  Co.;  president 
Forman  Realty  Co.;  25  years  experience  in  real 
estate,  including  7  years  in  property  management; 
specializes  in  residential,  apartment  and  commercial 
properties;  also  has  appraising,  brokerage,  mortgage 
lending  and  residential  construction  background; 
received  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  later  took  graduate  work  in  economics  at 
Marquette  University;  instructs  real  estate  courses 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  and  Mar¬ 


quette  University;  formerly  cliief  underwriter  FHA 
District  of  Columbia  and  Wisconsin  insuring  offices; 
underwriting  supervisor,  FHA;  member,  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  senior  member, 
SRA;  member,  American  Society  of  Appraisers: 
life-member  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity:  member, 
Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce,  Milwaukee 
Athletic  Club,  Milwaukee  Press  Club,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C.;  member 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory 
covers  Milwaukee  metrojX)litan  area. 

JEAN-PIERRE  GATIEN 
5504  Verdun  Avenue 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Born,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  December  19, 
1913;  associated  with  Masse  8c  Gauthier,  Inc.  as 
management  director;  16  years  experience  in  real 
estate  includes  management,  appraisal,  mortgage 
lending,  brokerage,  building  and  architecture: 
specializes  in  management  of  family  units,  apart¬ 
ment  building  and  store  properties;  received  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Law  degree  from  the  University  of  Montreal: 
attended  IREM  management  courses  in  Chicago 
(1953-54);  affiliated  with  the  Montreal  Real  Estate 
Board;  is  a  member  of  the  Chambre  de  Commerce 
de  Montreal,  Club  Richelieu  St.-Lambert  (Membre 
fondateur);  holds  membership  in  the  Quebec  Home 
Builders  Association;  is  director  and  co-chairman 
of  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  Montreal 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Island  of  Montreal. 

TREVOR  W.  KERR 
395  Victoria  Avenue 
Westmount,  Quebec,  Canada 

Born,  Westmount,  Quebec,  Canada,  November  9, 
1902:  property  manager  for  the  St.  Francis  Realty 
Company,  Limited;  active  20  years  in  the  property 
management  field;  present  specialty  is  management 
of  office  buildings;  completed  IREM  management 
course  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada  (1955);  a 
past  director  of  the  Montreal  Building  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  member  of  the  Montreal  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Greater 
Montreal  area. 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS-1956 


PRESIDENT 


William  A.  P.  Watkins 

134  N.  LaSalle  Street _ 


.Chicago,  III. 


REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

New  Jersey,  New  York 

Edmund  D.  Cook 

190  Nassau  St . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 

Raymond  Bosley 

Wellesley  St . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

Charles  Christel 

111  N.  Fourth  St . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 

Robert  J.  Dotson 

112  W.  Congress  St . Savannah,  Ga. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 

William  D.  Galbreath 

56  N.  Main  St . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 

William  McAinsh,  Jr. 

1200  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk 

6137  York  Blvd . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr. 

405  Southland  Life  Bldg . Dallas,  Tex. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 

Robert  Padgett 

ig  E.  Pikes  Peak . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 

Harold  J.  Rieger 

208  S.  LaSalle  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 

Waloemar  Spuid 

212  Corbett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Harold  E.  Waldron 

645  Hancock  St . Quincy,  Mass. 


Eugene  P.  Conser,  Secretary 
36  South  Wabash  Avenue . . . . 


.  Chicago,  Ill. 


C.  Armel  Nutter,  Treasurer 

509  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  South  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  ji,  ip$8 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  j. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lloyd  E.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nebr. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harold  J.  Rieger . Chicago,  III. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Waloemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  7957 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

Bertram  A.  Drukek . Boston,  Mass. 

Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

William  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  j. 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Virginia 

Richard  V.  Works . Dallas,  Texas 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  }i,  ipf6 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chari^  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Damian  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 
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William  S.  Everett  . . 
Maxine  R.  Hammond 
Henry  Miller,  Jr..  . . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Durand  Taylor . 

Felix  Thoeren . 

R.  B.  Waggoman . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . 

F.  Orin  Woodbury.  . . 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1 956-Con  tinned 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mex. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 

James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1956 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Frank  B.  Maring,  President 

24  Commerce  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  First  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Second  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Third  Vice  President 

73  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  Fourth  Vice  President 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonheld,  N.  J. 

Alfred  London,  Treasurer 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  Secretary 

60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Henry  G.  Kiccen,  President 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Blevins,  Vice  President 

ig  Garden  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Myron  C.  Roberts,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1440  Beacon  St . Brookline,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
Louis  L.  Pienta,  President 

1438  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Roy  C.  Hestwood,  Vice  President 

1027  Penobscot  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  G.  Ball,  Secretary -Treasurer 

13440  W.  Seven  Mile  Road . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
William  Walters,  Jr.,  President 

3923  West  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  First  Vice  President 

6137  York  Blvd . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

James  O.  V'ander\oort,  Second  Vice  President 

1269  Westwood  Avenue . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

All\.\  Storms,  Secretary -Treasurer 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 


George  H.  Hacke,  President 

611-613  Sandusky  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Vice  President 

630  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paul  H.  Rittle,  Secretary-Treasurer 

812  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
George  E.  Lochte,  President 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  First  Vice  President 

815  Eleventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Anthony  G.  Denice,  Second  Vice  President 

2222  Wilson  Boulevard . Arlington,  Va. 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Secretary 

808  N.  Capitol  Street . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Cassidy,  Treasurer 

1931  K  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
John  W,  Boers,  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary -Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Morris  W.  Turner,  President 

II  W.  Sixth  Street . 

Leemon  W.  Nix,  Vice  President 

1754  Utica  Square . 

Lister  C.  Greene,  Secretary-Treasurer 
820  S.  Main  Street . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


Adolph  N.  Soell,  President 

III  N.  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Sam  Michelson,  Vice  President 

719  Chestnut  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  H.  Lewis,  Secretary-Treasurer 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Jack  R.  Evahn,  President 

1020  Park  Ave . Omaha,  Ncbr. 


.Tulsa,  Okla. 
.Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Albert  H.  Westendorf,  Vice  President 


loth  and  O  Streets . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

George  J.  Heyde,  Secretary-Treasurer 

224  Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4547  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gene  J.  Hartunc,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

229  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301 . .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Texas 

Durward  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

602  Dan  Waggoner  Building . Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street . Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Texas 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
J.  Ward  McPherson,  President 

Tenth  and  Grand  Avenues . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Vice  President 

1016  Baltimore  Avenue,  Room  218 _ Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1009  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  D.  Snyder,  President 

466^1/g  Freedomway,  West . 

William  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

II  E.  Chase  Street . 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary-Treasurer 
410  Morris  Building . 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Clarence  V.  Coleman,  President 

1740  Broadway . 

Richard  F.  Leach,  Vice  President 

First  &  Main  Streets . 

J.  Norman  Linton,  Secretary -Treasurer 
1730  California  Street . 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
T.  C.  Devereaux,  President 

500  Bank  of  America  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Lloyd  Baldridge,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

R.  Edmund  Herzig,  Treasurer 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Richard  L.  Larimore,  President 

132  Aragon  Avenue . Coral  Gables,  Fla.  , 

Harry  J.  Vordermeier,  Vice  President 


2210  Oakland  Park  Beach  Boulevard  I 

. Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Whitney  Staples,  Secretary 

1519  Congress  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Edward  J.  Reilly,  Treasurer 

31 1  Beechwood  Drive . Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
John  S.  Palmer,  President 

248  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

56  N.  Main,  Columbian  Mutual  Tower. Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  D.  Marks,  Secretary 

81  Madison  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Jules  Saxe,  President 

1222  N.  Noriega  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr.,  Vice  President  | 

85  Post  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

I  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Ow'EN  H.  Ward,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
William  H.  Gerhardt,  President 

1406  Sedgwick  Street . 

John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  President 
10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Room  1506 
John  T.  Hilborn,  Treasurer 

309  West  Jackson  Boulevard . 

Roy  H.  Krueger,  Secretary 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue . 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Donald  R.  Hueber,  President 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thomas  C.  Keller,  Vice  President 

208  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  H.  Farrar,  Secretary -Treasurer 
1 24  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

112  W.  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 

488  Cherry  Street . Macon,  Ga. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 


.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Denver,  Colo. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 


.Chicago,  Ill. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
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Maurice  R.  Spear,  Hce  President 

60  E.  4and  St . New  York,  N,  Y. 

Harriet  M.  Bensley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

149  Street  &  Third  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
Frank  W.  Nolan,  President 

and  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

8of,o-35th  Avenue,  N.  E . Seattle,  Wash. 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Texas 

Joe  M.  Sam,  Vice  President 

1820  Calhoun  Avenue . Houston,  Texas 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
William  W.  Barendrick,  President 

200  Alderway  Building . Portland,  Oregon 

John  S.  Baily,  Secretary 

225  S.  W.  Broadway . Portland,  Oregon 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
WiNi  REE  H,  Slater,  President 

410  Virginia  Building . Richmond,  Va. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Vice  President 

134  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 


GREATER  CH.\TTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
R.  Roscoe  Jones,  President 

301  McCollie  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenu. 

Chas.  D.  Moore,  Vice  President 

1 18  E.  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Light,  Secretary -Treasurer 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Raymond  Bosley,  President 

27  Wellesley  Street . Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Edwin  Whitney,  President 

134  S.  Main  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harold  J.  Kemp,  Vice  President 

Walker  Bank  &  Trust  Company _ Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Secretary -Treasurer 

Federal  Housing  Administration. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 
T.  Lum,  President 

1132  Maunakea,  P.O.  Box  1876 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Gilbert  W.  Root,  Vice  President 

P.O.  Box  2041 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Edward  C.  Hustace,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1082  Ala  Moana  Boulevard . Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION,  1956 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

56  George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mirh. 

56  WiLUAM  A.  Walters,  Sr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

56  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

56  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

56  Ralph  Stevener . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 
58  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  J'  Wallace  Paletou,  Vice  Chairman 

. New  Orleans,  La. 

56  Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

57  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  William  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  James  C.  Downs.  Jr.,  Journal  Editor. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Walter  G.  Ashmore . Macon,  Ga. 

57  Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

56  Stanton  Jones . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

58  William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


58  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

58  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

56  John  J.  Lawler . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS  COMMITTEE 
58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

56  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Maxine  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

58  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

56  Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 
58  Ralph  Stevener,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Felix  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

57  George  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  William  Gerhardt . Chicago,  Ill. 

TEXTBOOK  AND  COLLEGE  CONTACTS 
COMMITTEE 

56  Stanley  Arnheim,  Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

56  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Vice  Chairman .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Heath  Angelo,  Jr . Oakland,  Calif. 

57  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  Leonard  Scane . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Dan  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 


COMMITTEES,  1956 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

56  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  William  S.  Everett,  Pfce-C/iairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill, 

56  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

57  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

58  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

57  Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  D,  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

57  Wm.  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

56  Ewart  W.  Goodwin . San  Diego,  Calif. 
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